01 ' nitric acid may be used to 4 parts by 
weight of boiling water as a substitute. 

GOLD PURPLE. 

T —The solution of stannous chloride 
necessary for the preparation of gold 
SS3e « produced by dissolving pure tin 
i P n pure hydrochloric acid (free from iron), 
nsuch a manner that some of the tin re- 
S undissolved, and, evaporating the 
solution, into which a piece of tin is laid, 
to crystallization. 

TT . — Recipe for Pale Purple.— Dis- 
solve 2 parts by wsight of tin m boiling 
fnua reeia, evaporate the solution at a 
moderate heat until it becomes solid 
dissolve in distilled water and add 2 
narts by weight of a solution o stannous 
SloridJ (specific gravity 1.7) dilute with 
9 856 parti by weight of water s Ur into 
the liquid a solution of gold chloride 
prepared from 0.5 parts by weight of 
Sold and containing no excess of acid 
(the latter being brought about by 
evaporating the solution of gold chloride 
to dryness and healing for some time to 
about 320° F.). This liquid is dimmed 
by the admixture of 50 parts by weight 
of liquid ammonia which eliminates the 
nurple. The latter is quickly altered oft, 
washed out and while still moist rubbed 
up with the glass paste. This consists of 
enamel of lead 20 parts by weight; 
quartzose sand, 1 part by weight; .red 
lead, 2 parts by weight; and calcined 
borax, 1 part by weight, with silver 
carbonate, 3 parts by weight. 

HI.— Recipe for Dark Gold Purple.— 

Gold solution of 0.5 parts by weight of 
gold, solution of stannous chloride 
(specific gravity 1.7) 7.5 parts by weight; 
thin with 9,856 parts by weight of water 
separate the purple by a few drops ot 
sulphuric acid, wash out the purple and 
mix same with enamel of lead 10 parts by 
weight and silver carbonate, 0.5 parts 
by weight. 



IV.— Recipe for Pink Purple.— Gold 
solution of 1 part by weight of gold; 
solution of 50 parts by weight of alum m 
19,712 parts by weight of water; add l.a 
parts by weight of stannous chloride so- 
lution (specific gravity 1.7) and enough 
ammonia until no more precipitate is 
formed; mix the washed out precipitate, 
while still moist, with 70 parts by weight 
of enamel of lead and 2.5 parts by weight 
of silver carbonate. According to the 
composition of the purple various reds 
are obtained in fusing it on: the latter 
may still be brightened up by a suitable 
increase of the flux. 



To Render Pale Gold Darker.— Tak 

verdigris, 50 parts by weight and ver 
strong vinegar, 100 parts by weigh 
Dissolve the verdigris in the vinegar, ru 
the pieces with it well, heat them and. di 
them in liquid ammonia diluted wit 
water. Repeat the operation if the d 
sired shade does not appear the first tinv 
Rinse with clean water and dry. 

To Color Gold. — Gilt objects are im- 
proved by boiling in the following solu 
tion: Saltpeter, 2 parts by weight; cook- 
ing salt, 1 part by weight: alum, 1 part 
by weight; water, 24 parts by weight; 
hydrochloric acid, 1 part by weight (1.12 
specific gravity). In order to impart a 
rich appearance to gilt articles, the fol- 
lowing paste is applied: Alum, 3 parts by 
weight; saltpeter, 2 parts by weight; 
zinc vitriol, 1 part by weight; cooking 
salt, 1 part by weight; made into a paste 
with water. Next, heat until black, on 
a hot iron plate, wash with water, scratch 
■with vinegar and dry after washing. 

Gold-Leaf Striping.— To secure a good 
job of gilding depends largely for its 
beauty upon the sizing. Take tube 
chrome yellow ground in oil, thin with 
wearing body varnish, and temper it 
ready for use with turpentine. Apply 
in the evening with an ox-tail striper, and 
let it stand until the next morning, when, 
under ordinary circumstances, it will be 
ready for the gold leaf, etc. After the 
gilding is done, let the job stand 24 
hours before varnishing. 

Composition of Aqua Fortis for the 
Touch-Stone.-Following are the three 
compositions mostly :n use: L— Nitric 
acid 30 parts; hydrochloric acid, 3 parts, 
distilled water, 20 parts. 

TT —Nitric acid, 980 parts by weight, 
hydrochloric acid, 20 parts by weight. 

Ill -Nitric acid, 123 part, by weight! 
hydrochloric, acid, 2 parts by weight- 

To Remove Soft Solder from Gold.— 
Place the wlrk in spirits of salts (hydro- 
chforie acid) or remove as u luch as poj- 

Tipping Gold Pens.-Gold pens arc 
ffi! tinned with iridium. This is 
Y U L SFderirSf rcrY small pieces to 
SoiJtB and filing to the proper shape. 

tit.— bimpiy _.r :„ }n „ solu- 



Gilt.— Simpiy iinned into a solu- 

Uo ." i k„. been eilt the spot touche 
SS& JSJSJfat&t will. S p— * 
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brown stain if no gold lias been de- 
posited on its surface. 

To Burnish Gilt Work. — Ale lias 
proved a very good substitute for soap 
and water in burnishing gilt as it in- 
creases the ease aud smoothness with 
which it is accomplished. Vinegar is a 
somewhat poorer substitute for ale. 

White-Gold Plates Without Solder,— 
The gold serving as a background^ for 
white-gold is rolled in the desired 
dimensions and then made perfectly 
even under a powerful press. It is then 
carefully treated with a file until a per- 
fectly smooth surface is obtained. After 
a white-gold plate of the required thick- 
ness has been produced in the same 
manner, the surfaces of the two plates 
to be united are coated with borax and 
then pressed together by machine, which 
causes the harder metal to be squeezed 
slightly into the surface of the other, 
furnishing a more solid and compact 
mass. The metals, now partially united, 
are firmly fastened together by means of 
strong iron wire and a little more borax 
solution is put on the edges. Then heat 
to the temperature necessary for a com- 
plete adhesion, but the heat must not be 
so great as to cause an alloyage by fusing. 
The whole is finally rolled out into the 
required thickness. 

To Fuse Gold Dust— Use such a 
crucible as is generally used for melting 
brass; heat very hot; then add the gold 
dust mixed with powdered borax; after 
some time a scum or slag will be on top 
which may be thickened by the addition 
or a little lime or bone ash. If the dust 
contains any of the more oxidizable 
metals, add a little niter, and skim off 
the slag or scum very carefully; when 
melted, grasp the crucible with strong 
iron tongs, and pour off immediately 
into molds slightly greased. The slag 
and crucibles may be afterwards pulver- 
ized, and the auriferous matter recovered 

ZZ f V r T 3 throu gh cupellation by 
means of lead. J 



GOLD ALLOYS: 

See Alloys. 
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ink, enough to color. Or most 

line dye, water soluble, will die i ant " 

the solution. The coloring i s n i h 

guide the pen when writing. Thf> 1 1 to 

ine and silicate keep the writin 8 er ' 

and tacky so that it will retain §, 

or silver powder dusted on Tlv gol<i 
i„ „ ,-.,,„/],.„,,„ i , ' Anin twit 
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and tacky so that It^wilTrctafc^ m ° ist 
or silver powder dusted on Th g0l<i 
ing produces the best results. 
gold or other powder on the writi* he 
flick off the surplus powder with th| ff 
ger, from the back of the paner a 
electric iron (as used for iron fa* cLt, > 
is the best thing to heat the wrl£ 
bring out the embossed effect Hal 
iron hot, but not too hot or it will k 
the paper and spoil the embossing £? 
der. Turn the switch off when ImbSbS 
enough and on again as needed, if vo „ S2 
doing considerable work. Experience 2 
guide you in the amount of heat neces 
sary Hold the back of the paper upon 
which the embossing is to appear, over 
the iron, pressing down lightly with som e 
metallic object like a table knife, or fork 
or a nail file. As soon as the writing or 
imprinting raises, remove from heat. The 
raised letters will be smooth and stand 
up when the work is correctly done. 
After the work has cooled off, wipe off 
any surplus powder with a clean rag. 
Shake before using. Write with clean 
pen. While writing is still wet dust the 
powder over it. Then heat gently over 
an electric or gas toaster, or iron, until 
embossing effect is obtained, 

GRAIK. 

Formalin Treatment of Seed Grain 
for Smut. — Smut is a parasitic fungus, 
and springs from a spore (which cor- 
responds to a seed in higher plants). 
This germinates when the grain is 
seeded and, penetrating the little grain 
plant when but a few days old, grows up 
within the grain stem. After entering 
the stem there is no evidence of its 
presence until the grain begins to head. 
At this time the smut plant robs the 
developing kernels of their nourishment 
and ripens a mass of smut spores. 

These spores usually ripen before tJie 
grain, and are blown about the neld. 
many spores becoming lodged on tn 
ripening grain kernels. The whotesai 
agent of infection is Hie &rewg* 
machine. For this reason the f dieh 
plan is to treat all seed wheat and oais 
each year. . t 

Secure a 40 per cent solution ^ 
formalin (the commercial name 
formaldehyde gas held in a water 
lution). About 1 ounce is requ' re d , 
every 5 bushels of grain to be treats 



cr so- 
ed iot 
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Clean off a space on the barn floor or 
-weep a clean space on the hard level 
sweep <* i r „ jiood-sized canvas 

Kn on which y to ipSad out the wheat. 
Se T0,at the place where the grain is to 
£ treated is swept clean and thoroughly 
JSrfffied with the formalin solution 
bSore placing the seed grain there. . 

Prepare the formalin solution im- 
mediately before use, as it * volatile, 
Sid if kept may disappear by evapora- 

tiD 5« 4 ounees of formalin for 10 (gallon* 
water This is sufficient for 600 
ounls of grain. Put the solution m a 
arrel or tub, thoroughly nming. 
The solution can be applied with the 
garden sprinkler, Care must be taken 
to moisten the gram thoroughly. Sprinkle 
stir the grain up thoroughly and sprinkle 
acain, until every kernel is wet. _ . 

\fter sprinkling, place the gram m 
a conical pile and cover with horse- 
blankets, gunny sacks, etc. A he smut 
that does the damage lies just under the 
el nine of the oats or on the basal hairs 
of the wheat. Covering the treated gram 
holds the gas from the formalin nmtkzn 
the pile, where it comes m contact with 
the kernels, killing such smut spores as 
may have survived the previous treat- 
ment. After the grain has remained m a 
covered pile 2 to 4 hours, spread it out 
again where the wind can blow over it, 
to air and dry. # 

As soon as the grain can be taken m 
the hand without the kernels st«J in g 
together, it can be sown in the field. 
The grain may be treated in the forenoon 
and seeded in the afternoon. 

Since this treatment swells the kernels 
it hastens germination and should be 
done in the spring just before seeding 
time. 

While the copper sulphate or blue- 
stnne treatment is valuable in killing 
smut, the formalin treatment can be 
given in less time, is applied so easily 
and is so effectual that it is recommended 
as a sure and ready means of killing 
smut in wheat and oats. 

GRAPE JUICE: 

This recipe has an excellent flavor and 
a good color. Place 1 pint of grapes, 
picked from the stem, in a hot sterilized 
quart jar. Add one cupful of sugar and 
fill with boding water. Seal and turn up- 
side-down overnight. In the morning 
turn right side up. This aids in dissolv- 
ing- tbe sugar. Store in a cool dark place. 

GRAPE JUICE, PRESERVATION 

OF: See Wines and Liquors. 



GRAPHITE AS A LUBRICANT: 

See Lubricants. 



GRAVEL WALKS. 

For cleaning gravel walks any of the 
following may be used : I. — Gas-tar 
liquor. 

II. — Rock salt (cattle salt). 

III. — Hydrochloric acid. 

IV. — Sulphuric acid. 

V. — Fresh Hmewater. The. gas -tar 
liquor must be poured out a few times 
in succession, and must not touch the 
tree roots and borders of the paths. This 
medium is cheap. Cattle salt must like- 
wise be thrown out repeatedly. The use 
of hydrochloric and sulphuric acids is 
somewhat expensive. Mix 60 parts of 
water with 10 parts of unslaked lime and 
1 part of sulphuric acid in a kettle, and 
sprinkle the hot or cold mixture on the 
walks by means of a watering pot. If 
limewater is used alone it must be fresh 
—1 part of unslaked lime in 10 parts of 
water. 

GRAVERS: 

To Prepare Gravers for Bright-Cutting. 

~Set the gravers after the sharpening 
on the oilstone on high-grade emery 
ftripoli) paper. Nest, hone them further 
on the rouge leather, but without tearing 
breads from it. In this manner the si - 
ver and aluminum engravers grind their 
Iravers A subsequent whetting of the 
fraver on the touchstone is noUo'visable 
Lee it is too easily injured thereby A 
eraVer prepared as described gives excel 
fent br£h e t P en g raving and never f«lj. 

In all bright-cutting the graver must 
be hiXy polished; V- when brigh - 
cuttinl aluminum a lubricant like : coal- 

mTded f^g^ 
loosed of the following ingredients! 
composed en WDentine and 1 

Mix 4 parts of oil ° f stearine . 
part of rum with 1 ounce ^ ^ 

iS25 the bright-out, 

GREASES: 

See Lubricants. 

ods. 



SASE PAINTS: 

See Cosmetics. 

JREEJf, TO DISTINGUISH BLUE 

FROM, AT WIGHT : 
See Blue. 

GREEN GILDING: 

See Plating. 

GRENADES: 

See Fire Extinguishers. 

GRINDING: 

See Tool Setting. 

DER DISK CEMENT, SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR: 
See Adhesives. 

GRINDSTONES: 

To Mend Grindstones^ — The mending 
of defective places in grindstones is best 
done with a mass consisting of earth- 
wax (so-called stone-pitch), 5 parts, by 
weight; tar, 1 part; and powdered sand- 
stone or cement, 3 parts, which is heated 
to the boiling point and well stirred to- 
gether. Before pouring in the mass the 

I places to be mended must be heated by 
aying red-hot pieces of iron on them. 
The substance is, in a tough state, poured 
into the hollows of the stone, and the 
pouring must be continued, when it com- 
mences to solidify, until even with the 
surface. 

Treatment of the Grindstone. — The 
stone^should not be left with the lower 

Eart in the water. This will render it 
nttle at this spot, causing it to wear off 
more quickly and thus lose its circu- 
larity. It is best to moisten the stone 
only when in use, drop by drop from a 
vessel fixed above it and to keep it quite 
dry otherwise. If the stone is no longer 
round, it should be made so again by 
turning by means of a piece of gas pipe or 
careful trimming, otherwise it will com- 
mence to jump, thus becoming useless, 
it is important to clean all tools and 
articles before grinding, carefully re- 
movmg a ]l g^e, f atj etc., as the pores 
of the stone become clogged with these 
impurities, which destroy its grain and 
diminish its strength. Should one side 
S*«l - + S rindstone be lighter, this ir- 
regularity can be equalized by affixing 

&° f ^ S ° aS to obtain * uniform 
Se Znn ? 6 ft 0 ?** 11 is ^ential that 

0t move to a *d fro in the bearings. 

heard 1 ?^ 118 ^plaints are often 

harder n» grindstones are occasionally 

softer nZr 6 ^ than tne other, the 
aotter parts wearing away in hollows, 



which render grinding difficult, and Sn 
make the stone useless. This defi ° n 
be remedied completely bv Jr ectc aa 
boiled linseed oil. When th 5 °* 
thoroughly dry, the soft side T is U 
uppermost, and brushed over with 
oil, which sinks into the stone i f ? 
latter is saturated. The operaC^ 
about 3 to 4 hours m summer A 
as the oil has dried, the stone m^T 
damped, and used without a™ r .i 
delay. Unlike other aiSffij *Ztt? 
this one does not prevent the stone f 
biting properly in the oiled parts, and the 
life of the stone is considerably Wl 
ened since it does not have to be drS 
so often. "^asea 

GROUNDS FOR GRAINING COLORS • 

See Pigments. 

GUMS: 

(See also Adhesives, under Mucilages.) 

Gums, their Solubility in Alcohol.— 
The following table shows the great range 
of solubility of the various gums, and of 
various specimens of the same gum, in 
60 per cent alcohol: 

Acajon 6.94 to 42.92 

Aden 0.60 to 26.90 

Egyptian 46.34 

Yellow Amrad 26.90 to 32.16 

White Amrad 0.54 to 1.50 

Kordofan 1.40 to 6.06 

Australian 10.67 to 20.85 

Bombay 22.06 to 46.14 

Cape 1.67 to 1.88 

Embavi 25.92 

Gedda 1.24 to 1.30 

Ghatti. 31.60 to 70.32 

Ghczicreh 1.50 to 12.16 

Halebi. 3.70 to 22.60 

La Plata 9.65 

Mogadore 27.66 

East Indian. 3.24 to 74.84 

Persian 1.74 to 17.34 

Senegal 0-56 to 14-30 

Substitute for Gum Arabic. —Dissolve 
250 parts of glue in 1,000 parts of boiling 
water and heat this glue solution on trie 
water bath with a mixture of about ^ 
parts of barium peroxide of 75 per ce 
BaO, and 5 parts of sulphuric aa 
(66°) mixed with 115 parts of water, J u 
about 24 hours. After the time Bj 
elapsed, pour off from the barium sw 
phate, whereby a little sulphurous 
results owing to reduction of ta 
phuric acid, which has a bleaching aci 
and makes the glue somewhat P. 
If this solution is mixed, with stirring, 
and dried upon glass plates m the cirv ^ 
room, a product which can hara ) 
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j- .^n^hed from gum arabic is ob- 
distinguished XT ' g w . th thig 

S'getnnot'be^peaed by moisten- 
KtS envelope. The traces of free 

^ which it contains prevent the m- 
valn of bacteria, hence all putrefaction 
V The adhesive power of the artificial 
a um is so enormous that the use of cork 
6 . nnVrs is ouitc excluded, since they 
S oVeVery time the bottle is 
opened, so that filially a perfect wreath 

H tk inner neck of the bottle « 
formed. Only metallic or porcelain 
stoppers should be used. 
GUM ARABIC, INCREASING ADHE- 
SION OF: , ™ i c 
See Adhesives, under Mucilages. 

GUM BICHROMATE PROCESS: 

See Photography. 

GUM DROPS: 

See Confectionery. 

GUM-LAC: 

See Oil. 

GUMS USED IN MAKING VARNISH: 

See Varnishes. 
GUN BARRELS, TO BLUE: 

See Steel. 



GUN BRONZE: _ 

See Alloys, under Phosphor Bronze. 

GUN COTTON: 

See Explosives. 

GUN LUBRICANTS: 

See Lubricants. 

GUNPOWDER: 

See Explosives. 

GUNPOWDER STAINS. 

A stain produced by the embedding 
of grains of gunpowder in the skin is 
practically the same thing as a tattoo 
mark. The charcoal of the gunpowder 
remains unaffected by the fluids of the 
tissues, and no way is known of bring- 
ing it into solution there. The only 
method of obliterating such marks as 
to take away with them the skin m 
which they are embedded. This has 
been accomplished by the application 
of an electric current, and by the use 
of caustics. When the destruction of 
the true skin has been accomplished, 
it becomes a foreign body, and if the 
destruction has extended to a sufficient 
depth, the other foreign body, the color- 
ing matter which has been tattooed in, 
may be expected to be cast off with it. 

Recently pepsin and papain have been 
proposed as applications to remove the 
cuticle A glycerole of either is tattooed 



into the skin over the disfigured part 
and it is said that the operation ha 
proved successful. 

It is scarcely necessary to say tha 
suppuration, is likely to follow such trea 
ment, and that there is risk of scarrin 
In view of this it becomes apparent th 
any such operation should be under 
taken only by a surgeon skilled in 
dermatological practice. An amateur 
might not only cause the patient suffer- 
ing without success in removal, but add 
another disfigurement to the tattooing. 

Carbolic acid has been applied to 
small portions of the affected area at a 
time, with the result that the powder and 
skin were removed simultaneously and, 
according to the physician reporting the 
case, with little discomfort to the patient. 

Rubbing the affected part with 
moistened ammonium chloride once or 
twice a day has been reported as a slow 
but sure cure. 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

Gutta-Percha Substitute.— I.— A de- 
coction of birch bark is first prepared, 
the external bark by preference, being 
evaporated. The thick, black residue 
hardens on exposure to the air, and is 
said to possess the properties of gutta- 
percha without developing any cracks, 
ft can be mixed with 50 per cent of India 
rubber or gutta-percha. The com- 
pound is said to be cheap, and a good 
non-conductor of electricity. Wbether 
it possesses all the good qualities of 
gutta-percha is not known. 

tt _A new method of making gutta- 
percha consists of c-utchouc and a rosm 
soap th- latter compounded of 100 pans 
oi rosin, 100 parts of Carnauba wax an 
40 parts of gas-tar, melted together and 

CSS t? Tbo^t 3 a 5^ToV« 
? nfl The product is next put into 

qU ^7in thl machine at a tempera 
worked w tlm m m ffi . 

Sly kneaded, the mass can be rolle 
to lender it more uniform. 



GUTTER CEMENT • 
See Cement and Putty. 

GYPSUM: 

<Zee also Plaster. 

Rendering it we d e 

Klth S ev°en ly aft a e r complete hardening 




and pieces are very liable to be broken 
off. Various methods have been tried, 
with a view to removing this defect and 
increasing the hardness of gypsum. Of 
these methods, that of Wachsmuth, for 
hardening articles made of gypsum and 
rendering them weather-proof, deserves 
special notice. All methods of hardening 
articles made of gypsum have this in 
common: the gypsum is first deprived of 
its moisture, and then immersed in a 
solution of certain salts, such as alum, 
green vitriol, etc. Articles treated by 
the methods hitherto in vogue certainly 
acquire considerable hardness, but are 
no more capable of resistance to the 
effects of water than crude gypsum. 
The object of Wachsmuth' s process is 
not merely to harden the gypsum, but to 
transform it on the surface into insoluble 
combinations. The process is as fol- 
ows: The article is first put into the re- 
quired shape by mechanical means, and 
then deprived of its moisture by heating 
to to 302° F. It is then plunged 

nto a heated solution of barium hydrate, 
in which it is allowed to remain for a 
onger or shorter time, according to its 
strength. When this part of the process 
is complete, the article is smoothed by 
grinding, etc., and then placed in a solu- 
tion of about 10 per cent of oxalic acid 
"n water. In a few hours it is taken out, 
dried, and polished. It then possesses 
a hardness surpassing that of marble, 
and is impervious to the action of water, 
^or does the polish sustain any injury 
'ram contact with water, whereas gypsum 
trticles hardened by the usual methods 
ose their polish after a few minutes' 
immersion in water. Articles treated by 
the method described have the natural 

jj 1 " of pP sum > but it is possible to 
idd a color to the gypsum during the 
lardenmg process. This is done by 
Munging the gypsum, after it has been 
deprived of its moisture, and before the 
"reatment with the barium solution, 
nto a solution of a colored metallic 
ulphate, such as iron, copper, or chrome 
ulphate, or into a solution of some 
a? f in £ ma tter. Pigments soluble in 
the barium or oxatic-acid solutions may 
mso be added to the latter. 

Gypsum may be hardened and 
rendered insoluble by ammonium borate 
as follows : Dissolve boric acid in hot 
water and add sufficient ammonia water 
to the solution that the borate at first 
separated is redissolved. The gypsum 
to be cast is stirred in with this liquid, 
and the mass treated in the ordinary 
Way Articles already cast are simply 
washed with the liquid, which is quickly 



GYPSUM FLOWERS: 
See Flowers. 

GYPSUM, PAINT FOR: 

See Faint. 

HAIR FOR MOUNTING. 

The microscopist or amateur w b„ 
ayes himself, need never resort to tie 



sh 



trouble of embedding and cutting hair, 
in the microtome in order to secure verv 
thin sections of the hair of the face it 
he will first shave himself closely "with 
the hair," as the barbers say (i. e., inthe 
direction of the natural growth 'of the 
hair) and afterwards lightly "against 
the hair (in the opposite direction to 
above), he will find in the "scrapings" 
a multitude of exceedingly thin sections. 
The technique is very simple. The lather 
and "scrapings" are put into a saucer or 
large watch-glass and carefully washed 
with clean water. This breaks down 
and dissolves the lather, leaving the hair 
sections lying on the bottom of the glass. 
The after-treatment is that usually em- 
ployed in mounting similar objects. 

Hair Preparations 

DANDRUFF CURES. 

The treatment of that condition of the 
scalp which is productive of dandruff 
properly falls to the physician, but un- 
fortunately the subject has not been much 
studied. One cure is said to be a sulphur 
lotion made by placing a little sublimed 
sulphur in water, shaking well, then al- 
lowing to settle, and washing the head 
every morning with the clear liquid. 

Sulphur is said to be insoluble m 
water; yet a sulphur water made as 
above indicated has long been in use as a 
hair wash. A little glycerine improves 
the preparation, preventing the hair 
from becoming harsh by repeated wash- 
ings. 

The exfoliated particles of skin or 
"scales" should be removed only when 
entirely detached from the cuticle. J hey 
result from an irritation which is in ~ 
creased by forcible removal, and 
endeavors to clean the hair from them 
by combing or brushing it in such a way 
as to scrape the scalp are liahle to 
worse than useless. It follows tna' 
gentle handling of the hair is important 
when dandruff is present. 
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T —Chloral hydrate 2 ounces 

Resorcin 1 ounce 

Tannin....-- 1 ounce 

Alcohol ? ounC f, 

Glycerine ^ cs 

■Rose water to make . 4 pints 

n -White wax fl drachms 

Liquid petrolatum . . 24 ounces 

Rose water ,J °unce 

Borax . 



1 5 grains 



Hair Restorer. — 

III. — Tincture of can- 

tharides 

Gall tincture 

Musk essence 

Carmine 

Rectified spirit of 

wine 28 

Rose water 110 

To be used at night. 



Precipitated 'sulphur. 34 drachms 

pine-Tar Dandruff Shampoo.— 

P ; ne tar ' 4 P arts 

Linked oil 40 parts _ 

Heat these to 140° F.J make solution 
fltassa U S. P., 10 parts, and water, 
J^narts add alcohol, 5 parts, and 
t ad P uahv add to the heated ok stirring 
constantly. Continue the heat until 
saponified thoroughly; and mak . c 
M water to 128 parts When almost 
cool add ol. lavender, ol. orange, and ol. 
bergamut, of each % parts. 

HAIR-CURLING LIQUIDS. 

It is impossible to render straight hair 
curly without the aid of the iron or paper 
and other curlers. But it is pos sibU >, on 
the other hand, to make artificial curls 
more durable and proof again* ; outside 
influences, such as especially dampness 
of the air. Below are trustworthy re- 
cipes: T 



II 

80 
20 

3 

ad. lib. 



Water JjJ 

Spirit of wine °0 

Borax : ■ ■ • ™ 

Tincture of benzoin . . — 
Perfume ad - llb - 

HAIR DRESSINGS AND WASHES: 
Dressings for the Hair. — 
I, — Oil of wintergreen . 20 drops 
Oil of almond, es- 
sential 35 drops 

Oil of rose, ethereal 1 drop 

Oil of violets 30 drops 

Tincture of canthar- 

ides 50 drops 

Almond oil 2,000 drops 

Mix. 



7 parts 
7 parts 
1 part 
0.5 part 



parts 
parts 



of 



14 parts 



parts 
parts 
parts 



Hair Embrocation. — 
II.— Almond oil, sweet . 280 parts 
Spirit of sal am- 
moniac 280 parts 

Spirit of rosemary. . 840 parts 

Honey water 840 parts 

Mix. Rub the scalp with it every 
morning by means of a sponge 



Rosemary Water, — 

IV. — Rosemary oil. 

Rectified spirit 

wine 7 

Magnesia 7 

Distilled water 1,000 

Mix the oil with the spirit of wine and 
rub up with the magnesia in a mortar; 
gradually add the water and finally filter. 

Foamy Scalp Wash.— Mix 2 parts of 
soap spirit, 1 part of borax-glycerme 
(1 + 2), 6 parts of barium, and 7 parts 
of orange-flower water. 

Lanolin Hair Wash.— Extract 4 parts 
quillaia bark with 36 parts water for 
several davs, mix the percolate with 4 
parts alcohol, and filter after having 
settled. Agitate 40 parts of the filtrate 
at a temperature at which wool grease 
becomes liquid, with 12 parts anhydrous 
lanolin, and fill up with water, to which W 
ner cent spirit of wine has been added, 
to 300 parts. Admixture, such as em- 
chona extract, Peru balsam, quinine, 
ti£ture of cantharides bay-oil, am- 
ionium carbonate, menthol, etc., may 
bT made The result is a yellowish 
white ndiky liquid, with a crearmhke fa 
]ay« ^'Cting on the top, which U fine! 
distributed by agitating. 

■Rlrch Water.— Birch water, which ha 

Alcohol. 96 per cent.. 3,500 parte 

Water g()0 parts 

potash soap. 150 parts 

gfKrchbudV.:.;:: W! «t. 

Essence of spring ^ 
CUoSu.^. s. to color. 

alcohol .and m f^ o{ i]lg «o« 
InTbirch oi? io 1 " 
^liitl? by"itile."and with constar 
"glUon? tfie soao mixture. *m 
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add the glycerine, mix thoroughly, and 
set aside for 8 diys, filter and color the 
filtrate with chloi ophyll, to which add a 
little tincture of saffron. To use, add an 
equal volume of water to produce a 
lather. 

Petroleum Hair Washes. — I. — Deodor- 
ized pale petroleum, 10 parts; citronella 
oil, 10 parts; castor oil, 5 parts; spirit of 
wine, 90 per cent, 50 parts; water, 75 
parts. 

II. — Quinine sulphate, 10 parts; acetic 
acid, 4 parts; tincture of cantharides, 30 
parts; tincture of quinine, 3 parts; spirit 
of rosemary, 60 parts; balm water, 90 
parts; barium, 120 parts; spirit of wine, 
150 parts; water, 1,000 parts. 

III. — Very pure petroleum, 1 part; 
almond oil, 2 parts. 

Brilliantine. — I. — Olive oil, 4 parts; 
glycerine, 3 parts; alcohol, 3 parts; scent 
as desired. Shake before use. 

II. — Castor oil, 1 part; alcohol, 2 
parts; saffron to dye yellow. Scent as 
desired. 

III. — Lard, 7 parts; spermaceti, 7 
parts; almond oil, 7 parts; white wax, 
1 part. 

A Cheap Hair Oil. — I. — Sesame oil or 
sunflower oil, 1,000 parts; lavender oil, 
15 parts; bergamot oil, 10 parts; and 
geranium oil, 5 parts. 

II. — Sesame oil or sunflower oil, 1,000 
parts; lavender oil, 12 parts; lemon oil, 
20 parts; rosemary oil, 5 parts; and 
geranium oil, 2 parts. 

HAIR DYES. 

There is no hair dye which produces a 
durable coloration; the color becomes 
gradually weaker in the course of time. 
Here are some typical formulas in which 
a mordant is employed: 

I. — Nitrate of silver Jounce 

Distilled water 3 ounces 

Mordant: 

Sulphuret of potas- 

rv^fy- i ounce 
-UistilJed water 3 ounces 

II— 

(a) Nitrate of silver (crys- 

tv* xl'i " : ounces 

.Distilled water 12 ounces 

Ammonia water suf- 
ficient to make a 
clear solution. 
Dissolve the nitrate of silver in the 
water and add the ammonia water until 
tie precipitate is redissolved. 



(6) Pyrogallic acid a j Po , 

Gallic acid 1 7 ach *a 

Cologne water...." Z Jf, acht »s 

Distilled water. 4 ^ Cea 

• ■ • * ounces 

III. — Nitrate of silver.. . @n 

Sulphate of copper/. 3 & 
_ Ammonia, quantity sufficient 
Dissolve the salts in * ounce of L . 
and add ammonia until the precSf 
which is formed is redissolved ^1? e 
make up to 1 ounce with water ' a 1 
to the hair with a brush. This soljfi 
s owly gives a brown shade. F or d Xj 

posefof : PP y a £eC ° nd S ° luii0n ' co *- 

IV. — Yellow sulphide am- 

monium 2 drachms 

taolution of ammonia 1 drachm 
Distilled water 1 ounce 

Elack Hair Dye without Silver.— 
V.— Pyrogallic acid .... 3.5 parts 

Citric acid 0.3 parts 

gpro-glyeenne 11 parts 

Water ]Q0 parts 

If the dye does not impart the desired 
intensity of color, the amount of pyro- 
gallic acid may be increased. The wash 
is applied evenings, followed in the morn- 
ing by a weak ammoniacal wash. 

One Bottle Preparation. — 
VI. — Nitrate of copper . . 360 grains 
Nitrate of silver. . . 7 ounces 
Distilled water. ... GO ounces 
Water of ammonia, a sufficiency. 
Dissolve the salts in the water and add 
the water of ammonia carefully until the 
precipitate is all redissolved. This solu- 
tion, properly applied, is said to produce 
a very black color; a lighter shade is 
secured by diluting the solution. Cop- 
per sulphate may be used instead of the 
nitrate. 

Erown Hair Dyes. — A large excess of 
ammonia tends to produce a brownish 
dye. Various shades of brown may be 
produced by increasing the amount of 
water in the silver solution. It should 
be remembered that the hair must, pre- 
viously to treatment, be washed with warm 
water containing sodium carbonate, well 
rinsed with clear water, and dried. 

I.— Silver nitrate 480 grains 

Copper nitrate ... 90 grains 
Distilled water. . . Sfluidounces 
Ammonia water, sufficient. 
Dissolve the two salts in the distilled 
water and add the ammonia water unti 
the liquid becomes a clear fluid. _ 
In using apply to the hair careluuy 
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^th a tooth-brush, after thoroughly 
cleansing the hair, and expose the latter 
to the rays of the sun. 

H —Silver nitrate 30 parts 

Copper sulphate, 

crystals 20 parts 

Citric acid 20 par s 

Distilled water 950 parts 

Ammonia water, 
quantity sufficient 
to dissolve the pre- 
cipitate first formed. 
Various shades of brown may he pro- 
duced by properly diluting the solution 
before it be applied. 

Bismuth subni- 

trate 200 grams 

Water 3 fluidounces 

Nitric acid, suffi- 
cient to dissolve, 

or about 420 grams 

Use heat to effect solution. Also: 
Tartaric acid .... 150 grama 
Sodium bicarbon- 
ate . . . . 1GS grams 

Water V. 32 fiuidounces 

When effervescence of the latter has 
ceased, mix the cold liquids by pouring 
the latter into the former with constant 
stirring. Allow the precipitate to sub- 
side; transfer it to a filter or strainer, and 
wash with water until free from the 
sodium nitrate formed. 
Chestnut Hair Dye. — 

Bismuth nitrate. .. 230 grains 

Tartaric acid 75 grains 

Water 100 minims 

Dissolve the acid in the water, and to 
the solution add the bismuth nitrate and 
stir until dissolved. Pour the resulting 
solution into 1 pint of water and collect 
the magma on a filter. Remove all traces 
of acid from the magma by repeated 
washings with water; then dissolve it in: 
Ammonia water. . 2 fiuidrachms 
And add: 

Glycerine 20 minims 

Sodium hyposul- 
phite 75 grains 

Water, enough to 

make 4 fiuidounces. 

HAIR RESTORERS AND TONICS: 

Falling of the Hair.— After the scalp 
has been thoroughly cleansed by the 
shampoo, the following formula is to be 
used: 

Salicylic acid 1 P art 

Precipitate of sulphur. 2i parts 

Rose water 25 parts 

The patient is directed to part the hair, 



and then to rub in a small portion of the 
ointment along the part, working it well 
into the scalp. Then another part is 
made parallel to the first, and more oint- 
ment rubbed in. Thus a series of first, 
longitudinal, and then transverse parts 
are made, until the whole scalp has Deen 
well anointed. Done in this way, it is 
not necessary to smear up the whole 
shaft of the hair, but only to reach the 
hair roots and the sebaceous glands, 
where the trouble is located. This proc- 
ess is thoroughly performed for six suc- 
cessive nights, and the seventh night an- 
other uhampoo is taken. The eighth 
night the inunctions are commenced 
again, and this is continued for six weeks. 
In almost every case the production of 
dandruff is checked completely after six 
weeks' treatment, and the hair, which 
may have been falling out rapidly before, 
begins to take firmer root. To be sure, 
many hairs which are on the point of 
falling when treatment is begun will fall 
anyway, and it may even seem for a time 
as if the treatment were increasing the 
hair-fall, on account of the mechanical 
dislodgment of such hairs, but this need 
never alarm one. 

After six weeks of such treatment tne 
shampoo may be taken less frequently. 

Next to dandruff, perhaps, the most 
common cause of early loss of hair is 
heredity. In some families all ot tne 
male members, or all who resemble one 
particular ancestor, lose their hair early. 
Dark-haired families and races, as a 
rule .become bald earlier than those with 
Hiht hair. At first thought it would 
sfem as though nothing could be don ,e to 
Br event premature baldness when hered 
fty is the cause, but this ia a mistake^ 
Careful hygiene of the scalp will often 
counte balance hereditary ' P^P.?^ 

of the ^b^'^Xfly use, such as 
for this purpose for dauy _u , 

crot on ^ZnU^o^—iO 

p , r ,, nt ; tincture of capsicm 



croton on, ij F« - . f cinna mon, 40 
thandes, 15 per cent ^ J5 per 

per cent, tincture y qt any 

well: , 5 parts 

Oil of roses, sufficient. 
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For Falling Hair. — 
I, — Hydrochloric acid 75 parts 

Alcohol 2,250 parts 

The lotion is to be applied to the scalp 
©Tery evening at bedtime. 

It,— Tincture of cinchona 1 part 
Tincture of rose- 
mary 1 part 

Tincture of jabor- 
andi 1 part 

Castor oil 2 parts 

Rum 10 parts 

Mix. 

Jaborandi Scalp Waters for Increasing 
the Growth of Hair. — First prepare a 
jaborandi tincture from jaborandi leaves, 
200 parts; spirit, 95 per cent, 700 parts; 
and water, 300 parts. After digesting 
for a week, squeeze out the leaves and 
filter the liquid. The hair wash is now 
prepared as follows : 

I. — Jaborandi tincture, 1,000 parts; 
spirit, 95 per cent, 700 parts; water, 300 
parts; glycerine, 150 parts; scent essence, 
100 parts; color with sugar color. 

II. — Jaborandi tincture, 1,000 parts; 
spirit, 95 per cent, 1,500 parts; quinine 
tannate, 4 parts; Peru balsam, 20 parts; 
essence heliotrope, 50 parts. Dissolve 
the quinine and the Peru balsam in the 
spirit and then add the jaborandi tinc- 
ture and the heliotrope essence. Pilter 
after a week. Rub into the scalp twice 
a week before retiring. 

POMADES: 
I., — Cinchona Pomade, — 

Ox marrow 100 drachms 

Lard 70 drachms 

Sweet almond oil 17 drachms 

Peru balsam 1 drachm 

Quinine sulphate. . . 1 drachm 

Clover oil % drachms 

Rose essence 25 drops 

II. — Cantharides Pomade. — 

Ox marrow 300 drachms 

White wax-. SO drachms 

Mace oil 1 drachm 

Clove oil 1 drachm 

Rose essence or ge- 
ranium oil 25 drops 

Tincture of canthar- 
ides g drachms 

Pinaud Eau de Quinine.— The com- 
position of this nostrum is not known. 
Dr. Tsheppe failed to find in it any con- 
stituent of cinchona bark. The absence 
of quinine from the mixture probably 
would not hurt it, as the "tonic" effect of 



quinine on the hair is generally reear^^j 

as a myth. 

On the other hand, it has been stat ^ 

that this preparation contains: 

Quinine sulphate. % part 
Tincture of kramena 4 partg 
Tincture of canthar- 
ides Sparts 

Spirit of lavender. . . lo parts 

Glycerine J 5 parts 

Alcohol ioo part 8 



SHAMPOOS i 

A Hair Shampoo is usually a tincture 
of odorless soft soap. It is mostly per- 
fumed with lavender and colored with 
green aniline. Prepared the same as tr. 
sapon. virid. (U. S. P.), using an inexpen- 
sive soft soap, that is a good foam pro- 
ducer. Directions: Wet the hair well in 
warm water and rub in a few ten, spoon- 
fuls of the following formulas. No. I ia 
considered the best; 

I II III IV 

Parts used 

Cottonseed oil — 24 26 14 

Linseed oil 20 — — — 

Malaga olive oil .... 20 — — — 

Caustic potash 9| 8 6 3 

Alcohol 5 U 5 2 

Water 30 26 34 16J 

Warm the mixed oils on a largewater 
bath, then the potash and water in an- 
other vessel, heating both to 15S° F., and 
adding the latter hot solution to the not 
oil while stirring briskly. Now add arid 
thoroughly mix the alcohol. Stop stir- 
ring, keeping the heat at 158° F-, until 
the mass becomes clear and a small quan- 
tity dissolves in boiling water without 
globules of oil separating. If ^"Tf 
after the alcohol has been mixed tne 
soap will be opaque. Set aside for a lew 
days in a warm place before using to 
make liquid shampoo. 

Liquid Shampoos. — • 

I. — Fluid extract of 

soap- bark 10 parts 

Glycerine 5 pa*f 

Cologne water 10 P» r f 

Alcohol SO parts 

Rose water 30 parts 

II.— Soft soap - mparts 

Potassium #.carbon- 

ate 5 parts 

Alcohol ! . 4S parts 

Water enough to 

make ... P arts 
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Melt the wax and suet together, add 
the castor oil and the Benzoic acid, allow 
this to cool a little and then stir in th 
oils, v ' •' ■ " 



Shampoo Pastes. — 

t White castile soap, 

X ' in shavings 2 ounces 

Ammonia water ... 2 Announces 
Bay rum, or cologne 

wto 1 fluidounce 

riwerine 1 fluidounce 

Water ?!. .-.' 12 fluidounces 

Dissolve the soap in the water by 
mSSof heat; when nearly cold star m 
the other ingredients. 
II.— Castile soap, white 4 ounces 
Potassium carbon- 

„ le 1 ounce 

w ' ater " 6 fluidounces 

GlvSine 2 fluidounces 

Oil of lavender 

flowers 5 drops 

Oil of bergamot .... 10 drops 
To the water add the soap, in shav- 
ing and the potassium carbonate, and 
Et on a wa& bath until thorough y 
softened; add the glycerine and oils. It 
necessary to reduce to proper consist- 
ency, more water may be added. 
Egg Shampoo. — > 

Whites of 2 eggs 

W" a tcr mt 5 fluidounces 

Water of "ammonia. 3 fluidounces 
Cologne water .... % fluidounce 

Alcohol 4 fluidounces 

Beat the egg whites to a froth, and add 
the other ingredients in the order m 
which thev arc named, with a thorough 
mixing after each addition. 

Imitation Egg Shampoos.— Many of 
the ecg shampoos are so called trom 
their appearance. They usually con- 
tain no egg and are merely preparations 
of perfumed soft soap. Here are some 
formulas 

I —White castile soap . . . 
Powdered curd soap . . 
Potassium carbonate. 

Honey 

Make a homogeneous paste by heating 
with water. 

II— Melt 3i/„ pounds of lard over a 
salt-water bath and run into it a lye 
formed by dissolving 8 ounces of caustic 
potassa in 1% pints of water Stir well 
until saponification is effected and per- 
fume as desired. 

Hair Straightener.— 

I. — Beef Suet \ P ound 

Yellow Wax 2 ounces 

Castor oil « ° un . ce e s 

Benzoic acid J£ «f ainS 

Oil of lemon 30 drops 

Oil of cinnamon » drops 



4 ounces 
2 ounces 
1 ounce 
1 ounce 



ous. 13 y using tins preparation twice 
day, rubbing a small quantity through th 
hair, massaging well with the tips o 
fingers it will straighten kinky hair an 

mnltp. it. lip. flat. 



j v.vv'L el lime tlllU Ull_.ll 

By using this preparation twice 
ubbing a sr-" 11 ~«— * 
massaging 
.,,_js it will s 
make it lie flat 

II, — Petrolatum y 2 pound 

Mutton suet rendered i/ 2 pound 

Beeswax 3 ounces 

Castor oil 2 ounces 

Benzoic acid . . 10 grains 

Oil of lemon or lemon 

grass 1 ft. dram. 

Oil Cassia 15 drops 

Melt the petrolatum, suet and wax by 
heat in a water bath and add the castor 
oil. Remove then from the fire and when 
nearly cold add the benzoic and the oil 
of lemon. 

III.— Lanolin 5 ounces 

Cocoa butter 3 ounces 

Yellow wax 3 ounces 

Sesame oil 5 ounces 

Melt in a double boiler and mix well. 

Apply to the hair morning and night. 

Wash the hair once a week with tar soap 

and rinse well. 

IV —Sodium silicate % o™ 06 

Sugar J °«fcj 

Water, soft, to make a total ot 
one pint. 

Add the sodium silicate and sugar to 
the water and allow to dissolve. This can 
then be perfumed if desired, with a water 
soluble perfume oil. By damping the ha r 
well with this solution and rubbing it 
well to , the desired effect can be gained 
V-2 pounds petrolatum (heavy yellow) 
6 ounces yellow beeswax 
i/a ounce paraffin wax 
4 ounces (A-) castor oil 
i/„ drachm boric acid 
1 drachm camphor gum 
1 drachm salicylic acid 
3 drachms oil of mac 
Use a double toiler ^ and 
the first tour ingrea i<=u>». 

camp n or, 

Take off W ^ ^ nd V A« 
stirring until it „ Then cool 

* f ^Ctorie Sd 'alicvlie aeid and 

petrolatum 
rorcStnO'VenleeTrpentine 
t S'fi) tot glycerine 
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1 ounce (ay.) powdered am- 
monium chloride 

1 ounce (av.) powdered potas- 
sium nitrate 

1 ounce (fl.) oil of lavender 

3 drachms (ay.) artificial musk 
Mix well together the powdered am- 
monium chloride and potassium nitrate 
and then add hot glycerine (heat over 
water-bath). To this add % of the 
petrolatum and mix well. To the other 
half of the petrolatum^ add the beeswax 
and turpentine, using a little heat to melt. 
Then remove from fire after they are 
melted and mixed. The first mixture can 
then be added and mixed to the second 
mixture. If you wish, perfume can be 
blended (oil of lavender and artificial 
musk). 

VII. — Remove all grease by washing 
the hair thoroughly, and upon drying the 
hair well apply the cream made in an 
earthenware vessel: 

2 ounces powdered Tragacanth 

1 ounce boric acid 

ly 2 quarts water 
Make a uniform paste using a wooden 
spoon, and stir in previously dissolved: 

1 ounce sodium carbonate 

1 ounce potassium hydroxide 

2 ounces glycerine 
8 ounces water 

% of an ounce of oil of almond 

When mixed well, transfer to a glass 
jar and keep covered. 

Apply the paste to the hair and allow 
it to remain for about one hour. Then 
wash well with water to remove all paste 
from hair. Should the kink persist, sev- 
eral applications may be required. 



To Extract Shellac from Fur Hats.— 
Use the common solvents, as carbon 
bisulphide, benzine, wood alcohol, tur- 
pentine, and so forth, reclaiming the 
spirit and shellac by a suitable still,' 

HEADACHE REMEDIES: 
See also Pain Killers. 

Headache Cologne.— As a mitigant 
ot headache, cologne water of the farina 
type is refreshing. 

Oil of neroli 6 drachms 

Oil of rosemary 3 drachms 

JJi of bergamot 3 drachms 

<JU of ccdrat. 7 drachms 

Uil of orange peel .... 7 drachms 
Deodorized alcohol . . 1 gallon 



To secure a satisfactory r»rnHnn+ t 
the foregoing formula it is neeEr?? 
look carefully to the quality of the i 
Oil of cedrat is prone to change an J I -J 
of orange peel, if exposed to the at™ 
phere for a short time, becomes ^Sff" 
less and will spoil the other materials 

A delightful combination of the anrt 
odor with that of cologne water mav k 
had by adding to a pint of the foregoing 
2 drachms of glacial acetic acid Th 
odor so produced may be more gratefill 
to some invalids than the neroli anil 
lemon bouquet. 

Still another striking variation of the 
cologne odor, suitable for the use in 
dicated, may be made by adding to a 
pint of cologne water an ounce of am- 
moniated alcohol. 

Liquid Headache Remedies. — 

Acetanilid 60 grains 

Alcohol 4 fluidrachms 

Ammonium carbon- 
ate 30 grains 

Water 2 fluidrachms 

Simple elixir to 

make 2 fluidounces 

Dissolve the acetanilid in the alcohol, 
the ammonium carbonate in the water, 
mix each solution with a portion of the 
simple elixir, and mix the whole together. 

HEAT-INDICATING PAINT: 

See Paint. 

HEAT INSULATION: 

See Insulation. 

HEAT, PRICKLY: 

See Household Formulas. 

HEAT-RESISTANT LAC Q UERS : 

See Lacquers. 

HEAVES: 

See Veterinary Formulas. 

HEDGE MUSTARD. 

Hedge mustard (erysimum) was at 
one time a popular remedy in France to 
hoarseness, and is still used in country 
districts, but is not often prescribed. 

Liquid ammonia 10 drops 

Syrup of erysimum H ounce 

Infusion of lime flowers. 3 ounces 
To be taken at one dose. 
HERBARIUM SPECIMENS, MOUNT- 
ING. 

A matter of first importance, afte* 
drying the herbarium specimens, « ^ 
poison them, to prevent the fF aC *, ra 
insects. This is done by brushing 
over on both sides, using a ciime K ■ ^ 
pencil, with a solution of 2 g ra 
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corrosive sublimate to an ounce of me- 
SKloted spirit. In tropical climates 
SS solution is generally used of twice 
£?« strength, Tliere are several methods 

S A them - Leaves With a W u X l 
Kce and coriaceous texture are best 

S ched turough the middle after they 
C been ^^>^^f £3 
SffSk t^offtheif leaflets in dry 
s ! This may, in some measure be 
SfcoSd by dipping them in boding 
Kr before drying, or if the leaves are 
Lt very rigid, by using strong pressure 
at first without the use of hot water. If 
fhe specimens have to be frequently 
handled the most satisfactory prepara- 
J on is Lepage'^ fish glue, but a mixture 
of K ue a P nd g paste, with carbolic acid 
added, is used in some large herbaria. 
The Advantage of using glue, gum, or 
oastc is that it is necessary to haye some 
ff the leaves turned over so as to show 
the under surface of the leaf, and some 
of the flowers and seeds placed loose m 
envelopes an the same sheet for purposes 
of comparison or microscopic exami- 
nation. Another plan is to use narrow 
Sips of gummed stiff but thm paper such 
as very thm parchment paper These 
strips are either gummed over the stems 
etc .and pinched in round the stem with 
forceps, or passed through slits made 
in the sheet and fastened at the back. 
If the specimens are mounted on cards 
and protected in glass frames, stitching 
in the principal parts with gray thread 
produces a very satisfactory appearance. 

Hectograph Pads and Inks 

The hectograph is a gelatin pad used 
for duplicating letters, etc., by transfer. 
The pad should have a tough elastic 
consistency, similar to that of a printer s 
roller. The letter or sketch to be dupli- 
cated is written or traced on a sheet ot 
heavy paper with an aniline ink (allien, 
has great tinctorial qualities). When 
dry tnis is laid, inked side down, on 
the pad and subjected to moderate and 
uniform pressure for a few minutes. It 
may then be removed, when a copy ot 
the original will be found on the pad 
which has absorbed a large quantity ot 
the ink. The blank sheets are laid one 
by one on the pad, subjected to moderate 
pressure over the whole surface witn a 
wooden or rubber roller, or with the 
hand, and lifted off by taking hold or 
the corners and stripping them gently 
with an even movement. If this is done 
too quicklv the composition may be torn. 
Each succeeding copy thus made will 



be a little fainter than its predecessor 
From 40 to GO legible copies may b 
made. When the operation is finishes, 
the surface of the pad should be gone 
over gently with a wet sponge and the 
remaining ink soaked out. The super- 
fluous moisture is then carefully wiped 
off, when the pad will be ready for 
another operation. 

The pad or hectograph is essentially 
a mixture of glue (gelatin) and glycerine. 
This mixture has the property of remain- 
ing soft yet firm for a long time and of 
absorbing and holding certain^ coloring 
matters in such a way as to give them 
up slowly or in layers, so to speak, on 
pressure. 

Such a pad may be made by melting 
together 1 part of glue, 2 parts of water 
and 4 parts of glycerine (all by weight, 
of course), evaporating some of the water 
and tempering the mixture with more 
glue or glycerine if the season or climate 
require. The mass when of proper con- 
sistency, which can be ascertained by 
cooling a small portion, is poured into a 
shallow pan and allowed to set. V le *? 
glue must be used or the mixture strained; 
and air bubbles should be removed by 
skimming the surface with a piece of 
eard-board or similar appliance. 

Variations of this formula have been 
proposed, some of which are appended: 

t —Glycerine 12 ounces 

' Gelatin 2 ounces 

Water ™ ounces 

Sugar 2 ounce" 

tt Water 10 ounee£ 

e „„„ S ounces 

gaffi.v:.v. « = 

Glycerin- U o-ces 

Zmc oxide. ^ uu 

~ , .. 10 ounces 

Serine., ..... 
Barium sulphate . 



8 ounces 



JJ (111 LA J." "~ £" . . Via- 

rr , Tokacs patent composition, be- 

tin, glycerine,^ «ig«. ^ g u ^ ashed ff 
soap, and can therefore p smoot h- 

™ UCh Zr£l tlriZ * also increased 
Soul sK-ore sticking capacity 
with the first impressions. 

writing to V "£^ b ,L>d paper with 
hectograph is ^^° aS f ? r Suitable 
an aniline ink. * °r 
ones are »PPf n ^i ne J Vrom writing with 
iTJurpfi^an with other kinds: 



HECTOGRAPH TNKS— HORN 



Purple. — 

I. — Methyl violet % parts 

Alcohol 2 parts 

Sugar 1 part 

Glycerine 4 parts 

Water 24 parts 

Dissolve the violet in the alcohol 
ixed with the glycerine; dissolve the 
ugar in the water; mix both solutions. 
II. — A good purple hectograph ink is 
made as follows: Dissolve 1 part methyl 
violet in 8 parts of water and add 1 part 
of glycerine. Gently warm the solution 
"or an hour, and add, when cool, \ part 
alcohol. Or take methyl violet, 1 part; 
water, 7 parts; and glycerine, 2 parts. 

Black.— 

Methyl violet 10 parts 

Nigrosin 20 parts 

Glycerine SO parts 

Gum arabic 5 parts 

Alcohol 60 parts 

Blue.— 

Resorcin bine M" 10 parts 

Dilute acetic acid .... 1 part 

Water 85 parts 

Glycerine 4 parts 

Alcohol 10 parts 

Dissolve by heat. 

Red.— 

Fuchsin 10 parts 

Alcohol 10 parts 

Glycerine 10 parts 

Water 50 parts 

Green. — 

Aniline green, water 

soluble 15 parts 

Glycerine 10 parts 

Water 50 parts 

Alcohol 10 parts 

Repairing Hectographs.— Instead of 
remelting the hectograph composition, 
which is not always successful, it is 
ecommendcd to pour alcohol over the 
surface of the cleaned mass and to light 
it. After solidifying, the surface will 
be again ready for use. 

HEMORRHOIDS : 

See Piles. 

HERB VINEGAR: 

See Vinegar. 
HIDES: 

See Leather. 
HIDE BOUND: 

See Veterinary Formulas. 

HIDE-CLEANING PROCESSES : 

See Cleaning Preparations and Meth- 
ods. 



HOARHOUND CANDY: 

See Confectionery. 

HOARSENESS, CREAM BON-BOtfs 

See Confectionery. 

HOARSENESS, REMEDY FOR: 

See Cough and Cold Mixtures and Tur 
pentine. 



HONEY: 

Honey Clarifier. — For 3,000 parts of 
fresh honey, take 875 parts of water, 150 
parts of washed, dried, and pulverized 
charcoal, 70 parts of powdered chalk 
and the whites of 3 eggs beaten in 90 
parts of water. Put the honey and 
the chalk in a vessel capable of contain- 
ing \ more than the mixture and boil for 
3 minutes; then introduce the charcoal 
and stir up the whole. Add the whites 
of the eggs while continuing to stir, and 
boil again for 3 minutes. Take from the 
fire, and after allowing the liquid to cool 
for a quarter of an hour, filter, and to 
secure a perfectly clear liquid refilter on 
flannel. 

Detecting Dyed Honey. — For the de- 
tection of artificial yellow dyestuff in 
honey, treat the aqueous yellow solution 
with hydrochloric acid, as well as with 
ammonia; also extract the dyestuff from 
the acid or ammoniacal solution hy sol- 
vents, such as alcohol or ether, or con- 
duct the Arata wool test. in the following 
manner: Dissolve 10 parts of honey in 
50 parts of water, mix with 10 parts of a 
10 per cent potassium-bisulphate solu- 
tion and boil the woolen thread in this 
liquid for 10 minutes. 

HOP ESSENCE; 

To 10 pounds of proof spirit add 1 
pound freshly dried hop flowers and 
after 6 days press out about 9 pounds of 
extract. 



HOP BITTER BEER: 

See Beverages. 

HOP SYRUP: 

See Essences and Extracts. 

HORN: , . | 

Artificial Horn.— To prepare MjWjJ 
horn from compounds of nitro-celluJose 
and casein, by hardening them a i icl 
moving their odor of camphor, tne P_ - 
pounds are steeped in f° rmaIde j' vfl 
from several hours to as many a»j • 
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rtrrli ti & to the thickness of the object 
Sd When the formaldehyde Us 
titrated through the mass and dis- 
JSS X caxnp/or the object^ Uken 
,7 nf the liquid and dried. Both the 
0U Lr Pxtracted and the formalde- 
f^used can b recovered by distilla- 
tion! and used over again, thus cheapen- 
ing the operation. 

Krd of A^lcuUuTcf Great BrLin: 
CUP Ae fair from the top of the horn 
. F lu„ «nlf i* from 2 to 5 days old. 
SjSW*2 end of a of 
Scpofash with water or saliva (or 
cau ." n ton of the horn bud) and 
Tb the t p o e P ach horn firmly with the 
notash for P about a quarter of a minute 
of until a slight i- P re SS ion has been 
made on the center of the horn. the 
horns should be treated in this way from 
I ^ 4 times at intervals of 5 minutes. If, 
durin- the interval of 5 minutes after one 
of more applications a htte blood ap- 
pears in the center of the horn, it -will 
then only be necessary to give another 
very slight rubbing with the potash 

The following directions should be 
carefully observed: The operation is 
best performed when the calf is under 5 
days P ofd" and sho uld not be attempted 
after ?he ninth day When not in use 
the caustic potash should be kept m a 
stoppered glass bottle in a ary place, as. t 
rapidly deteriorates when exposed to the 
aLr One man should hold the calf while 
an assistant uses the caustic. Koll a 
piece of tin foil 'or brown paper round 
the end of the stick of caustic potash, 
which is held by the fingers, so as not to 
injure the hand of the operator. Do 
not moisten the stick too much, or the 
caustic may spread to the skin around 
the horn and destroy the flesh. For the 
same reason keep the calf from getting 
wet for some days after the operation. 
Be careful to rub on the. center of trie 
horn and not around the side of it. 

Staining Horns.— A brown stain is 
eiven to horns by covering them first 
with an aqueous solution of potassium 
ferroeyanide, drying them, and then 
treating with a hot dilute solution ot 
copper sulphate. A black stain can be 
produced in the following manner: 

After having finely sandpapered the 
horns, dissolve 50 to 60 grains of nitrate 
of silver in 1 ounce of distilled water. .It 
will be colorless. Dip a small brush in, 
and paint the horns wTiere they are to be 
black. When dry, put them where ^ the 
sun can shine on them, and you will find 



that they will turn jet black, and ma 
then be polished. 

To Soften Horn. — Lay the horn for 1 
days in a solution of water, 1 part; nitric 
acid 5> 3 parts; wood vinegar, 2 parts; 
tannin, 5 parts; tartar, % parts; and zinc 
vitriol, 2.5 parts. 



HOSIERY: 

To Stop Runs in Silk Hosiery. — Put 

dry stockings in a mixture of — 
Aluminum ammonium sul- 
phate (ammonia alum) . 1 ounce 

Water 1 9^ Tt 

for about half an hour. Then remove 
and rinse and wash in soapy water. 

Household Formulas 

How to Lay Galvanized Iron Roofing. 

The use of galvanized iron for general 

roofing work has increased greatly dur- 
ing the past few years. It has many 
features which commend it as a roofing 
material, but difficulties have been ex- 
perienced by beginners as to the proper 
method of applying it to the roof, the 
weight of material used is rather heavy 
to permit of double seaming, but a meth- 
od has been evolved that is satisfac- 
tory. Galvanized iron roofing can be 
put on at low cost, so as to be water-taght 
Ld free from buckling at the nomto. 
The method does away with double 
seaming, and is considered more suitable 
than tne latter for roofing JFJP«£ 
wherever it can be laid on a root steepe 

tha Galvani"ed iron of No. f and heavie 
seamed and sobered e g 

£• 'roof ° P £Sra "£4 are fasten^ 
the rooi. n_ . turned up th 

together a ® a f de of the sheet, a 

enbre length of one side oi . Qn j 

indicated in Fig. 1. J- ms °V 




FIS. 5 



FIG. 6 



don e mth t-gk"*! h f s Ton P lV 
at the proper point, -ine 
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ition consists in turning a strip 1 inch 
vide toward the sheet, as shown in big. 2. 
This sheet is then laid on the roof, and a 
leat about 8 inches long and 1 inch 
ride, made of galvanized iron, is nailed 
,j the roof close to the sheet and bent 
)ver it, as shown in Fig. 3. 
A second sheet having li inches 
imed up is now brought against the 
rst sheet and bent over both sheet and 
Jeat, as shown in Fig. 4. The cleat is 
then bent backward over the second 
sheet and cut off eir-e to the roof, as in 
Fig, 5, after wh><"b the seams are drawn 
together by double seaming tools, as the 
occasion aemands, an d slightly ham- 
mered with a wooden mallet. Ths fin- 
ished seam is showD in Fig. 6. It will 
be seen that + he second sheet of galvan- 
ized iron, cut | inch '-jnger tnan the first, 
laps over the ;ormer, making a sort of 
bead which prevents water from driving 
in. Cleats hold both sheets firmly to the 
roof and are nailed about 12 inches 
apart. Roofs of this character, when 
laid with No. 28 gauge iron, cost very 
little more than the cheaper grades of 
tin, and do not have to be painted. 

Applications for Prickly Heat.— Many 
applications for this extremely annoying 
form of urticaria have been suggested 
and their efficacy strongly urged by the 
various correspondents of the medical 
press who propose them, but none of 
them seem to be generally efficacious. 
Ihus, sodium bicarbonate in strong 
aqueous solution, has long been a domes- 
tic remedy in general use, but it fails 
probably as often as it succeeds. A 
weak solution of copper sulphate has 
also been highly extolled, only to disap- 
point a very large proportion of those 
who re S0rt to i? . An[ , ^ we mj °£ 

on citing remedies which may sometimes 
give relief, but fail in the larg? prison 
Of cases In this trouble, as b almost 
every other, the idiosyncrasies f£ 

ZoeT & J a great P arti ^ the effects pro- 
duced by any remedy. It is caused 

tends to Lr S h!"' and an ?t«ing that 
relief *m '7, thls con £ es tion will give 
new!;, c least temporarily. Among the 
Bewer suggestions are the following: 

ll^ 01 333 parts 

chloroform::: Ill 

:::::: Iff 

ally With a D spong°e n " ^ ° CCasi ° n - 
1 one ln bearing the affliction is fre- 



quent change of underwear fu 
garments worn during the d | Tln d 
never be worn at night. Sc. t 
rubbing should be avoided wh 8 ° r 
sible. Avoid stimulating t^ f P 0 *- 
drinks, especially alcohol an? \ and 
keep the bowels in * «U 



means 
dition. 



Cleaning and PoUshin? Li™i* 
Wash the linoleum with , ° 1 Uni - 



ounces 
on tices 
ounces 



— . v^iw iiui with £ 

equal parts of milk and Water win j o£ 
and rub in the following mX% 
means of a cloth rag: felbj ture h y 
parts; turpentine oil, 11 parts ™g* 
5 parts. As a glazing agent a » J ' 
of . little yellow* was ,8?^ 

agents 0U « Poshing 

I. Palm oil, 1 part; paraffine, 18- k M 
osene, 4. 5 

„ , IL 7^ ellow + . wa % 1 , Part; carnauba 
wax, %; turpentine oil, 10; benzine, 5. 

Lavatory Deodorant — 
Sodium bicarbonate. , 5 

Alum , , . <j£ 

Potassium bromide.. . i 
Hydrochloric acid enough. 
Water enough to make 4 pints, 
To 3 parts of boiling water add the 
alum and then the bicarbonate. Intro- 
duce enough hydrochloric acid to dis- 
solve the precipitate of aluminum hy- 
drate which forms and then add the 
potassium bromide. Add enough water 
to bring the measure of the finished prod- 
uct up to 4 pints. 

Removal of Odors from Wooden 
Boxes, Chests, Drawers, etc.— This _ is 
done by varnishing them with a solution 
of shellac, after the following manner; 
Make a solution of shellac, 1,000 parts; 
alcohol, 90 per cent to 95 per cent, 1,000 
parts; boric acid, 50 parts; castor oil, 50 
parts. The shellac is first dissolved ij 
the alcohol and the acid and oil addea 
afterwards. For the first coating use i 
part of the solution cut with from 1 to* 
parts of alcohol, according to the porosity 
of the wood— the more porous 
necessity for cutting. When the M 
coat is absorbed and dried in, repeat i 
application, if the wood is very P or0 V 
with the diluted shellac, but rf-m ^JJ 
dense wood, the final coating 
now put on, using the solution 
addition of alcohol. If desired, tJie , s ° the 
bon may be colored with any « ^ 
alcohol soluble aniline colors. a * |j e d 
lac solution, by the way, may "H^hed 
to the outside of chests, etc., and »n' „ 
off sfter the fashion of "French P°' 1SB 
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When used this way, a prior application 
gS coats of linseed oil is advisable. 

cs^ncil Marking Ink that will Wash 
Out -Triturate together 1 part of fine 
not ana 2 parts of Prussian blue, with a 
mSe glycerine; then add 3 parts of gum 
iJabie and enough glycenne to form a 
thin paste. 

Washing Fluid.-Take 1 pound sal 

Z ioound good stone lime, and 5 
soda, * P° U X r - boil a short time, let it 
and poTr^ff the clear fluid into a 
S * ? and cork for use; soak the 
S Xie cMhes overnight.!!! simple water 

• =oar> wristbands, collars, 

g dir V or \SSa places. . Have the 
Suer half filled with water just begin- 
S to boil, then put in 1 common tear 
rJul of fluid, stir and put m your 
rfothffl and boil for half an hour, then 
rub iSnSy through one suds only, and 
all is complete. 

Starch Luster. — A portion of stearine, 
thP size of an old fashioned cent, added 

o or 3 minutes, will add greatly to the 
beauty of linen, to which it may be ap- 
plied. 

To Make Loose Nails in Walls Rigid*— 
As soon as a nail driven m the wall be- 
comes loose and the plastering begins 
to break, it can be made solid and firm 
by the following process: Saturate a bit 
of wadding with thick dextrin or due; 
wrap as much of it around the nail as 
possible and reinsert the latter m the 
We, pressing it home as strongly as 
possible. Remove the excess of glue or 
dextrin, wiping it cleanly off with a rag 
dipped in clean water ; then let dry. ine 
nail will then be firmly fastened m place 
[f the loose plastering be touched witn 
the glue and replaced, it will adhere and 
remain firm. 

How to Keep Lamp Burners in Order. 
—In the combustion of coal oil a car- 
bonaceous residue is left, which attaches 
itself very firmly to the metal along the 
edge of the burner next the flame. 1 his 
is especially true of round burners, 
where the heat of the flame is more in- 
tense than in flat ones, and the deposit ot 
carbon, where not frequently removed, 
soon gets sufficiently heavy to interfere 
seriously with the movements the wick 
up or down. The deposit may be 
scraped off with a knife blade, but a 
much more satisfactory process of get- 
ting rid of it is as follows: Dissolve so- 
dium carbonate, 1 part, m 5 or 6 parts of 
water, and in this boil the burner for 5 



minutes or so. "When taken out the 
burner will look like a new one, and acta 
like one, provided that the apparatus 

for : — ' 



, uuv.) piunucu 1110,1, Liic ayya, 

tor raising and lowering the wick has not 
previously been bent and twisted by at- 
tempting to force the wick past rough 
deposits. 

To Remove the Odor from Pasteboard. 

— Draw the pasteboard through a 3 per 
cent solution of viscose in water. The 
pasteboard must be calendered after dry- 
ing. 

To Remove Woody Odor — To get rid 
cf that frequently disagreeable smell in 
old chests, drawers, etc., paint the sur- 
face over with the following mixture: 

Acetic ether 100 parts 

Formaldehyde 6 parts 

Acid, carbolic 4 parts 

Tincture of eucalyp- 
tus leaves 60 parts 

Mix. After applying the mixture ex- 
pose the article to the open air in the sun- 
light. 

To Keep Flies Out of a House.— Never 
allow a speck of food to remain uncov- 
ered in dining room or pantry any length 
of time after meals. Never leave rem- 
nants of food exposed that you intend 
?or cat or hens. Feed at once or cover 
their food up a distance from the house. 
Tet nothing clecay near the house.. Keep 
^SrooiS and pantry windows 
onen a few inches morit of the time. 
D P arken your roon, .and pantry when not 
;n use If there should be any Hies tney 
will ™ to the window when the room is 
Skfned, where they are easily caught, 
killed, or brushed out. 

At, -Raw Way to Wash a Heavy Com- 
foiabfe -Famine the comfortable, an 
tortame. _» JjV ".t" , cnarj them an 

if y ou find soded pot soap t ^ 

scrub with a smai _ ui d tur 

comfortable o» Mj - strong Uje 
the hose on. YYnen wate 
turn and wash t^ e and cover 

Preservation of Carpets. -Lay A« 

meats »ara>. 

Tf »° TuSag a over tb 
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will drain off into the sink. Put a lattice 
railing about 6 inches high at the front 
and ends of the shelf so that dishes can 
be set against it on their edges without 
falling out. Have £ pans of hot water. 
Wash the dishes in one and rinse them in 
the other. Set them on edge in the rack 
and leave until dry. 
A Convenient Table. — 
Ten common-sized eggs weigh 1 
pound. 

Soft butter, the size of an egg, weighs 
1 ounce. 

One pint of coffee and of sugar weighs 
12 ounces. 

One quart of sifted flour (well heaped) 
weighs 1 pound. 

One pint of best brown sugar weighs 
12 ounces. 

How to Make a Cellar "Waterproof. — 
The old wall surface should be roughened 
and perfectly cleaned before plastering 
is commenced. It may be advisable to 
put the first coat on not thicker than J 
inch, and after this has set it may be 
cut and roughened by a pointing trowel. 
Then apply a second |-inch coat and 
finish this to an even and smooth sur- 
face. Proportion of plaster: One-half 
part slaked lime, 1 part Portland ce- 
ment, part fine, sharp sand, to be mixed 
well and applied instantly. 

Removing Old Wall Paper. --Some 
paper hangers remove old paper from 
walls by first dampening it with water in 
which a little baking soda has been dis- 
solved, the surface being then gone over 
with a "scraper" or other tool. How- 
over, the principle object of any method 
is to soften the old paste. This may be 
readdy accomplished by first wetting a 
section of the old paper with cold or 
tepid water, using a brush, repeating the 
wetting until the paper and paste are 
soaked through, when the paper mav 
easily be pulled off, or, if too tender, ma"v 
be scraped with any instrument of a 
chisel form shoved between the paper 
and the wa 1. The wall should then be 
washed with clean water, this operation 
being materially assisted by wetting the 
wall ahead of the washing. 

M^ i ^ i F em PP-~ rJ: ^^^d white 
smuH\ '^^h alcohol, and paint the 
When the spots are dry- 

Slatin* 1 6 f ° rms a sort of in - 

with £ ye , ~° ne can Proceed painting 

So'wtffou^tagai^ ^ ^ ^ 
Atter the windows and doors of 



have been closed k„: 



such rooms 

red-hot coal and strew 
handfuls of juniper berries Ah 
hours later open all window's and ^ ' 
so as to admit fresh air, and it ■?i° ts » 
found that the bad smell hac i- ^ e 

b er >tire]y 



that 
disappeared. 

Treatment 



of 



Damp Walls. _j 

t. ' 

which i s 



good and simple remedy to obviatt*+t£ 
evil is caoutchouc glue ■ ™U 



1 walls to 



pared from rubber hose 
te laid dry are first to be thorough! 
cleaned by brushing and rubbinc S 
then the caoutchouc size, which has b 
previously made liquid by heating i s !2 
plied with a broad brush in a uniform 
layer about 8 to 12 inches higher than 
the wall appears damp— and finally 
paper is pasted over the glue when the 
latter is still sticky. The paper will at 
once adhere very firmly. Or else, apply 
the liquefied glue in a uniform layer 
upon paper (wall paper, caoutchouc paper, 
etc.)- Upon this, size paint may be ap- 
plied, or it may be covered with wall 
paper or plaster. 

If the caoutchouc size is put on with 
the necessary care— i. e., if all damp 
spots are covered with it — the wall is 
laid dry for the future, and no peeling off 
of the paint or the wall paper needs to be 
apprehended. In cellars, protection 
from dampness can be had in a like 
manner, as the caoutchouc glue adheres 
equally well to all surfaces, whether 
stone, glass, metal, or wood. 

II. — The walls must be well cleaned 
before painting. If the plaster should 
be worn and permeated with saltpeter 
in places it should be renewed and 
smoothed. These clean surfaces are 
coated twice with a water-glass solution, 
1.1, using a brush ana allowed to thy 
well. Then they are painted 3 tunes 
with the following mixture: Dissolve 
100 parts, by weight, of mastic in JJ 
parts of absolute alcohol; pour Y . 
parts of water over £00 parts of isinglass, 
allow to soak for 6 hours; heat to solution 
and add 100 parts of alcohol (50 j>« 



cent). Into 



parts 
this mixture 



poui 



solution of 50 parts of amrnonia in 
parts of alcohol (50 per cent), stir we > 
and subsequently add the mastic saw 
tion and stand aside warm, stirring 
gently. After 5 minutes take a < 
from the fire and painting may be c 
menced. Before a fresh app'i^V 
however, the solution should be ™tn° 

When this coating has dried 
Iy it is covered with oil or varnish p 
preferably the latter. In the f m ** te r 
ner the exudation of so-called sa^r 
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• r „ c h masonry or on the exterioT of 
I n fr f S etc be prevented, size 

or lime p3S bei»g P employed in- 
P £»d of the oil-varnish pamt. New 
Ht which are to be painted will give 
S no more saltpeter after 3. or 3 apph- 
° *■ a nf the isinclass solution, so that 
Se co or of tS Si paper will not be 
the CPioxt. s ta i ns caused by smoke, 

inJ oT e c ceilings of rooms, kitchens, 
5 ' triors whieli are difficult to cover 
°n C w h s?ze paint, may a!- be com- 
ply isolated^ by applying the warm 
FSass solution 2 or 3 times. I he 
S St is, of course, put on only after 
complete drying of the ceilings. 

To Protect Papered Walls from Ver- 
-nin -It is not infrequent that when the 
Wlnaper becomes defective or loose in 
LpereTrooms, vermin, bed bugs ant, 
P tc will breed behind it In order to 
nreven his evil a little colocynth powder 
Kd be ^ded to the paste used for 
hanging the paper, in the proportion of 
£0 or 60 parts for 3,000 parts. 

Care of Refrigerators.— See that the 
sides or walls of all refrigerators are oc- 
casionally scoured with soap, or soap 
and slaked lime. 

Dust Preventers.— Against the bene- 
ficial effects to be observed in the use 
of most preparations we must place the 
following bid effects: The great smooth- 
ness and slipperiness of the boards dur- 
ing the first few days after every appli- 
cation of the dressing, which forbids the 
use of the latter on steps, floors of gymna- 
sia, dancing floors, etc. The fact that 
the oil or grease penetrates the soles ot 
the boots or shoes, the hems of ladies 
dresses, and things accidentally falling 
to the floor are soiled and spotted, lie- 
sides these there is, especially during the 
first few days after application, the dirty 
dark coloration which the boards take 
on after protracted use of the oils. 
Finally, there is the considerable cost ot 
any process, especially for smaller rooms 
and apartments. In schoolrooms and 
railroad waiting rooms and other places 
much frequented by children and others 
wearing shoes set with iron, the boards 
soon become smooth from wear, and tor 
such places the process is not suited 

According to other sources ot mlor- 
mation, these evil tendencies of the appli- 
cation vanish altogether, or are reduced 
to a minimum, if (1) entirely fresh or at 
least, not rancid oils be used; (3) if, after 
each oiling, a few days be allowed to 
elapse before using the chamber or hall, 
and finally (3), if report is not had to 



costly foreign special preparations, but 
German goods, procurable at wholesale 
in any quantity, and at very low figures. 

The last advice (to use low-priced 
preparations) seems sensible since accord- 
ing to recent experiments, none of the 
oils expci mented upon possess any es- 
pecial adi mtages over the others. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
laboratories for examination have given 
a verdict in favor of oil as a dust-sup- 
pressing a pplication for floors, and have 
expressed a desire to see it in universal 
use. The. following is a suggestion put 
forth for the use of various preparations: 
This di st-absorbing agent has for its 
object to cake up the dust in sweeping 
floors, etc., and to prevent its develop- 
ment. The production is as follows: 
Mix in an intimate manner 12 parts, by 
weight, of mineral sperm oil with 88 
parts, by weight, of Roman or Portland 
cement, adding a few drops of mirbane 
oil Upon stirring a uniform paste forma 
at first, which then passes into a greasy 
sandy mass. This mass is sprinkled 
upon the surface to be swept and cleaned 
of dust, next going over it with a broom 
or similar object in the customary man- 
ner, at which operation the dust will 
m?x with the mass. The preparation 
can be used repeatedly. 
HOW TO FLUFF THE HAIR: 



Hair can be fluffed and made tostanj 
nut well from the head, even without 
Sriin? by brushing it with an outward 
r^ist^lf the wrist that lifts the hair up 
SS&Sjp. For this brushing divide 
the hair into strands and go °ver tne 
£ e ad b m r a circle ^ 
and continue until all the hair n» 
lifted and lightene^ If this J tge^ 

brushing is kept ^P^^^t and 
times a week, the Ht ™ s an - 
stringiest of hair soon becomes urj 
easy to puff out from the face. 
HYDROMETER AND ITS- USE. 

Affile tall f^^i^ 
the spirit to be tested and seein 
the proper temperatu re .(W ^ ^ 
the thermometer indicate a h doth 
perature wrap the < cjiin w&te 
wh ich have been dipped i e 
until the tgng»t«j f ^ mperature< j 
degree. / f J°° * tne process, usin 

inJicate inste!d of cold P applications 
warm insteau ^ ^ specifi 

Whe ^ 6 t^hr 1 ^fitlnt hydrometer 

£r TaV iL blinder filled to the top and loo 
Have the cylinaer k Q 

across the top of the ,^P a prec lude 
the hydrometer. Ihis is w» 
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incorrect reading by possible refraction 

in the glass cylinder. 

HYGROMETERS AND HYGRO- 

SCOPES: 

Paper Hypomet^ -Paper 

then hanging up to dry: 

Cobalt chloride 1 ounce 

Sodium chloride * ounce 

Calcium chloride 75 grams 

wS'.:::: :::::::: s ounces 

The amount of moisture in the atraos- 
phere's "ughly indicated Je ?h«iff. 
tag color of the papers, as follows. 

Rose red ™ in . . 

Pale red • very moist 

Bluish red moist 

Lavender blue nearly dry 

Blue very dry 

Colored Hygroscopes.— These instru- 
ments are often composed of a flower or 
a figure, of light muslin or paper, im- 
mersed in one of the following solutions: 

I.— Cobalt chloride I part 

Gelatin 10 parts 

Water 100 parts 

The normal coloring is pink; this color 
changes into violet in medium humid 
weather and into blue in very dry 
weather. 

II. — Cupric chloride ■ 1 part 

Gelatin 10 parts 

Water 100 parts 

The color is yellow in dry weather. 

III.— Cobalt chloride. 



-.yuuau yiuunuc, . . . 1 part 

Gelatin 20 

Nickel oxide 75 

Cupric chloride 25 parts 

Water S00 Darts 



parts 



200 parts 

The color is green in dry weather. 

HYOSCYAMUS, ANTIDOTE TO: 
See Atropine. 



ICE: 

See also Refrigeration. 

Measuring the Weight of Ice A 

oe ?ea e ehcd a K e ° f ^¥ -eighfof ice cat 

block in Tuthit ' ftj<*ne S s of the 

by 30 ThK \ U ^ 1Vldin gthe product 
webht in j yer y closely the 

divided by 3uU r es d 30o 13 T' ™ d tMs 
gives JO pounds as correct 



weight. A block 10x10x6 
pounds. This simple method l 8 ** ^ 



easily applied, and it may 



short weight. 1 10 detect 



To Keep Ice in Small Quantity * 
keep ice from melting, attention t V 0 
to an old preserving method rl 
is cracked with a hammer V. a + ice 
layers of a. strong cloth. Tie over?* 2 
tnon unglazed flower-pot, holding A? 1 ; 
2 to 4 quarts and placed upon an 1 
lain dish, a piece of white flannel in I* 
a manner that it is turned down 'hi 
like into the interior of the pot S 
touching the bottom. Placed hi fi 5 * 
flannel funnel the cracked ice keeps f 
days. v 01 

ICE FLOWERS. 

Make a % per cent solution of the best 
clear gelatin in distilled water, filter, aad 
flood the filtrate over any surface which 
it is desired to ornament. Drain off 
slightly, and if the weather is sufficiently 
cold, put the plate, as nearly level as pos- 
sible, out into the cold air to freeze. In 
freezing, water is abstracted from the 
colloidal portion, which latter then as- 
sumes an efflorescent form, little flowers, 
with exuberant, graceful curves of crys- 
tals, showing up as foliage, from all over 
the surface. To preserve in permanent 
form all that is necessary is to flood them 
with absolute alcohol. This treatment 
removes the ice, thus leaving a lasting 
framework of gelatin which may be 
preserved indefinitely. In order to do 
this, as soon as the gelatin has become 
quite dry it should be either varnished, 
flowed with an alcoholic solution oi clear 
shellac, or the gelatin may be renderea 
insoluble bv contact, for a lew moments, 



with a solution of potassium 



bichromate, 



and su^qiient exposure to sunlight 

IODINE STAINS, TO REMOVE:^ 

Soak the garment winch is stain 
strong solution of sodium tluosi ^ 
(hypo or photographer s nj l / ^ 
whitened and then wash in cie<«r 
water to remove the hypo- 

INCUBATOR TO FUMlGAj^d 

For best results, an ^cuDa ^ j 
not only be cleaned thorough) j te d. 
is used, but it should also ^ ^ drU | 
Get a formaldehyde candle ir ^ , 
store. Set it in the incubator- The 
and close the door almost t - 
fumes will kill all the germs t 



be 



lodging there and this jjj 1 ^ A ir ^ 
chances of getting a ffJ^Z^g 
incubator two days beiore * 
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^eSS-^ and Meth- 
ods. 

rrHlTlKG COMPOSITION. 

ht mrts of powdered manganese, 
Tn E D a g rts of amorpLus phosphorus, and 
10 P *: «f slue The glue is soaked m 

Inks 

BLUEPRINT INKS. 

T_-For red-writing fluids for blue- 
tts take a piece of common washing 
P £ the size of an ordinary bean and 
distlve it S 4 tablespooiifuls of ordinary 
red Sing ink, to make a red flmd. 
To keep it from spreading too much use 
Jfine p P en to apply it with, and ™te *ast 
so as not to allow too much of the fluid 
to get on the paper, for it Will continue 
eating until it is dry. 

XI —For red and white solutions for 
writing on blueprints, dissolve a crystal 
J oxalate of potash about the size of 
a pea in an Ink-bottle full of water. 
This will give white lines on blueprints 
other potash solutions are yellowish, it 
this shows a tendency to run, owing to 
too great strength, add more water and 
thicken slightly with mucilage. Mix 
this with red or any other colored ink 
8 bout half and half, and writing may be 
done on the blueprints m colors corre- 
sponding to the inks used. 

Ill —Add to a small bottle of water 
enough washing soda to make a clear 
white line, then add enough gum arable 
to it to prevent spreading and making 
ragged lines. To make red lines dip the 
pen in red ink and then add a little of 
the solution by means of the quill. 

IV —For white ink, grind zinc oxide 
fine on marble and incorporate with it 
a mucilage made with gum tragacantru 
Thin a little for use. Add a little oil ot 
cloves to prevent mold, and shake trom 
time to time. 

Y \ fluid which is as good as any 

For writing white on blueprints is made 
of equal parts of sal soda and water. 

YI. ]y[i x equal parts of borax and 

Wa Bo r th these fluids, V and VI, must be 
used with a fine-pointed pen; a pen witn 
a blunt point will not work well. 



DRAWING INKS: 

Blue Ru l ing Ink. — Good vitriol, 
ounces; indigo, 1 ounce. Pulverize th 
indigo, add it to the vitriol, and let i 
stand exposed to the air for S days, o 
until dissolved; then fill the pots wit 
chalk, add fresh gall, £ gill, boiling i 
before use. 

Black Ruling Ink. — Take good black 
ink, and add gall as for blue. Do not 
cork it, as this prevents it from turning 
black. 

Carbon Ink. — Dissolve real India ink 
in common black ink, or add a small 
quantity of lampblack previously heated 
to redness, and ground perfectly smooth, 
with a small portion of the ink. 

Carmine.— The ordinary solution of 
carmine in ammonia water, after a short 
time in contact with steel, becomes black- 
ish red, but an ink may be made that 
will retain its brilliant carmine color to 
the last by the following process, given by 
Dingier: Triturate 1 part of pure car- 
mine with 15 parts of acetate of ammonia 
solution, with an equal quantity of dis- 
tilled water in a porcelain mortar, and 
allow the whole to stand for some time. 
In this way, a portion of the alumina, 
which is combined with the carmine dye, 
is taken up by the acetic acid of the am- 
m onk sal?, a'nd separates as a precipi- 
tate, while the pure .hlhlu 
cochineal remains dissolved in the half- 
saturated ammonia It is ^t/suzar 
a nd a few drops of pure white sugar 
svVun added to thicken It. A solution of 
/umW>fc cannot be used to thicken* 
?i nee the ink still contains some acetic 
acid which would coagulate the bas- 
Sne, one of the constituents of the 
gum 



of sal ammoniac, 16 , witn ^ 
weight, of distilled ^'^J. Now 
solution through a woo of 
dissolve or grind 0.5 parts y s 
shellac solution with U.U I ^ 
weight, of carbon black £ of 
.OSjpaxte of "By^bSS solutions 
distilled water and pour d 

togf a f . T^ ys m ^ d Ur the ready ink is 

GLASS, CELLULOID, AND MET 
INKS : . 
See ^so Etehrn^ o 
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and II are the most widely known 

T —In 500 parts of water dissolve 36 
narts of sodium fluoride and 7 parts ot 
fodium sulphate. In another^ vessel 



dissolve in the same amount of water 14 
oarts of zinc chloride and to the solution 
add 56 parts of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid. To use, mix equal vol- 
umes of the two solutions and add a little 
India ink; or, in the absence of this, rub 
up a little lampblack with it. It is 
scarcely necessary to say thaf the mix- 
ture should not be put in glass containers, 
unless they are well coated internally 
with paramne, wax gutta-percha or 
some similar material. To avoid the 
inconvenience of keeping the solutions m 
separate bottles, mix them and preserve 
in a rubber bottle. A quill pen is best to 
use in writing with this preparation, but 
metallic pens may be used, if quite clean 
and new. 

II. — In 150 parts of alcohol dissolve 
20 parts of rosin, and add to this, drop 
by drop, stirring continuously, a solution 
of 35 parts of borax in 250 parts of water. 
This being accomplished, dissolve in the 
solution sufficient methylene blue to give 
it the desired tint. 

Ink for Writing on Glazed Cardboard, 
— The following are especially recom- 
mended for use on celluloid: 

I. — Dissolve 4 drachms of brown 
shellac in 4 ounces of alcohol. Dissolve 
7 drachms of borax in 6 ounces of dis- 
tilled water. Pour the first solution 
slowly into the second and carefully mix 
them, after which add 12 grains of 
aniline dye of the desired color. Violet, 
blue, green, red, yellow, orange, or 
black aniline dyes can be used. 

Such inks may be used for writing on 
bottles, and the glass may be cleaned 
with water without the inscription being 
impaired. 

II.— Ferric chloride .... 10 parts 

Tannin is par t s 

Acetone 1Q0 parts 

. Dissolve the ferric chloride in a por- 
tion of the acetone and the tannin in the 
residue, and mix the solutions. 

III.— Dissolve a tar dyestufl of the 
desired color in anhydrous acetic acid. 

Indelible Inks for Glass or Metal.— 
behobel recommends the following inks 
tZ ™? rkm B artlcles of glass, glass slips 

biLE lcr ° scopyj rea e ent flasks . etc., In 

. 1 ■ —Sodium silicate 1 to 2 parts 

Liquid India ink ... . i g art 



For white: 
ft.— Sodium water glass 3 to 4 par . 
Chinese white ^ pa t 

Instead of Chinese white, a s„ftt ■ 
amount of the so-called ten? 01611 * 
white (barium sulphate) may be 
The containers for these inks shoulT/ 1, 
kept air-tight. The writing fc eit ^ 
is not attacked by any reagent used ' 
microscopical technique but mav K 
readily scraped away with a knife TV 
slips or other articles should he as n 
chemically clean as possible, before a? 
tempting to write on them. 

According to Schuh, a mixture of . 
shellac solution and whiting or precirji 
tated chalk answers very well for mark- 
ing glass. Any color may be mixed with 
the chalky If the glass is thoroughly 
cleaned with alcohol or ether, either a 
quill pen or a camel's-hair pencil (or a 
fresh, clean steel pen) may be used. 

Ink on Marble. — Ink marks on marble 
may be removed with a paste made by 
dissolving an ounce of oxalic acid and 
half an ounce of butter of antimony in % 
pint of rain water, and adding sufficient 
flour to form a thin paste. Apply this to 
the stains witli a brush; allow it to re- 
main on 3 or 4 days and then wash it off. 
Make a second application, if necessary. 

Perpetual Ink. — I.— Pitch, 3 pounds; 
melt over the fire, and add of lampblack, 
| pound; mix well. 

II. — Trinidad asphaltum and oil of 
turpentine, equal parts. Used in a 
melted state to fill in the letters on tomb- 
stones, marbles, etc. Without actual 
violence, it will endure as long as tue 
stone itself. 

Ink for Steel Tools.-Have a rubber 
stamp made with white letters on a black 
ground. Make up an ink to use wim t° 
stamp, as follows: , « t 

Ordinary rosin, * pound; lard m_ 
tablespoonful; lampblack, 2 £U«spM} ( 
fulsj turpentine, 2 tablcspponfuls. £ . 
the rosin, and stir in the other Id 
in the order given. When the ink * c ^ 
it should look like ordinary P rIIlt f; a d 
Spread a little of this ink over toe v 
and ink the rubber stamp as u^y^ 
press it on the clean steel —saw 
for instance. Have a rope ot sv 'Jd ^ 
and make a border of putty j etter . 
stamped design as close up to in ^ ^ 
ing as possible, so that no porn oSe d 
steel inside the ring of putty is * t i e 
but the lettering. Then pour " J 
putty ring the etching mixture, P rJ , 
of 1 ounce of nitric acid, 1 ounce ox 
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• „;a and 12 ounces of water. Allow 
ftoTeft'for onli a minute, draw off the 
* -H wfth a glass or rubber syringe and 
& °1„d the last trace of acid with a 
S °^t "Son gl Take off the putty, and 
design with potash solution 
IX fd then Wh turpentine, and the 
job is done. 

Writing on Ivory, GIa«, ete.-l«t«jte 

of ^-r, 3 P- tS 3 ^^tr iissoV P e the 
dist U<ed water 30 _p ts ; V ^ wat 

Sd th^ Srate of silver in, the other 
ffird. Mix and add the desired color. 

Writine on Zinc (see also Horti- 
Wntmg oil v su i p hate of 

cultural Inks). — lake i P a " chloride 
rnnner (copper vitriol), 1 part cruoriu*. 
of Dotassium, both dissolved in 35 parts 
iLr Willi this blue liquid, writing or 
drawing may be done with a common 
£d pen upon zinc which has been 
Shed bright with emery paper. After 
Ke writing is done the plates are put 
in water and left in it for some time, 
SJ taken out and dried. The writing 
will remain intact as long as the zinc 
If the writing or drawing . should be 
brown, 1 part sulphate of iron (green 
vitriol) is added to the above solution. 
The chemicals are dissolved m warm 
water and the latter must be cold before 
it can be used, 

GOLD INK. 

I —The best gold ink is made by rub- 
bing up gold leaf as thoroughly as pos- 
sible with a little honey. The honey is 
then washed away with water, and the 
finely powdered gold leaf left is mixed to 
the consistency of a writing ink with weak 
gum water. Everything depends upon 
the fineness of the gold powder, 1. e., 
upon the diligence with which it has been 
worked with the honey. Precipitated 
sold is finer than can be got by any rub- 
bing, but its color is wrong, being dark 
brown. The above gold ink should be 
used with a quill pen. 

jj — An imitation gold or bronze ink 
is composed by grinding 1,000 parts of 
powdered bronze of handsome color 
with a varnish prepared by boiling to- 
gether 500 parts of nut oil, 200 parts ot 
garlic, 500 parts of cocoanutoil, 100 parts 
of Naples yellow, and as much of sienna. 

HORTICULTURAL INK. 

I —Chlorate of platinum, \ ounce; 
Boft water, 1 pint. Dissolve and pre- 
serve it in glass. , Used with_ a clean 
quill to write on zinc labels. It almost 
immediately turns black, and cannot be 



removed by washing. The addition of 
gum and lampblack, as recommended i 
certain books, is unnecessary, and eve 
prejudicial to the quality of the ink. 

II. — Verdigris and sal ammoniac, 
each ^ ounce- levigated lampblack, 
ounce* common vinegar, \ pint; in_ 
thoroughly. Used as the last, for eith 
zinc, iron, or steel. 

III. - — Blue vitriol, 1 ounce; sal a 
moniac, \ ounce (both in powder); via 
gar, \ pint; dissolve. A little lam 
black or vermilion may be added,_ b 
it is not necessary. Use No. I, for iro 
tin, or steel plate. 

INDELIBLE INKS. 

These are also frequently called water- 
proof, incorrodible, or indestructible 
inks. They are employed for writing 
labels on bottles containing strong acids 
and alkaline solutions. They may be 
employed with stamps, types or stencil 
plates, by which greater neatness will be 
secured than can be obtained with either 
a brush or pen. 

The following is a superior prepara- 
tion for laundry use: 

Aniline oil S5 parts 

Potassium chlorate. , . 5 parts 
Distilled water. .... . . 44 parts 

Hydrochloric acid, 
pure (specific grav- 

ity, 1.124) 68 parts 

Copper chloride, pure 6 parts 
Mix the aniline oil, k P ota ™jL t 

of the water, add the «™ al " d \/ d the 

ch lTS> C iZ°naM on '£ -at« bath, 
whole to ttie Aiquiu acquires a 

and heat the ^ mixture ^ iQtQ \ flask 
fine red- violet co ^; ound _ g i ass stopper, 
with a well-fitting S^un" b f or several 
close tightly ..^f J s rethrow down 

Lior^SSi^ahamcon- 

tai Thisink must be ™^^ 

and is «P7^£l££r.o well foi 
fabrics, but does in ox uge{ , 
silk or woolen goods, vvn ^ 



,!l ~ 1°Jp rprl but on washing 

wl «orXifes r r d or en export- 



the air, becomes a deep dead black 
The following is a modification ot tne 
foregoing: 

Blue Indelible Ink.— This ink has the 
reputation of resisting not only water 
and oil, but alcohol, oxalic acid, alkalies, 
the chlorides, etc. It is prepared as fol- 
lows: Dissolve 4 parts of gum lac in 6b 
parts of boiling water carrying 2 parts 
of borax. Filter and set aside. -Now 
dissolve 2 parts of gum arabic in 4 parts 
of water and add the solution to the 
filtrate. Finally, after the solution is 
quite cold, add 2 parts of powdered 
indigo and dissolve by agitation. Let 
stand for several hours, then decant, and 
put in small bottles. 

Red Indelible Inks.— By proceeding 
according to the following formula, an 
intense purple-red color may be pro- 
duced on fabrics, which is indelible m 
the customary sense of the word: 

1. — Sodium carbonate . . 3 drachms 

Gum arabic. 3 drachms 

Water 12 drachms 

g. — Platinic chloride 1 drachm 

Distilled water 2 ounces 

3. — Stannous chloride. . . 1 drachm 
Distilled water 4 drachms 

Moisten the place to be written upon 
with No. 1 and rub a warm iron over it 
until dry; then write with No. 2, ana, 
when dry, moisten with No. 3. An 
intense and beautiful purple-red color is 
porduced in this way. A very rich 
purple color — the purple of Cassiiis-^ -- 
may be produced by substituting a solu- 
tion oE gold chloride for the platinic 
chloride in the above formula. 

Crimson Indelible Ink. — 

The following formula makes an indelible 
crimson ink: 

Silver nitrate 50 parts 

Sodium carbonate, 

crystal . . . 75 parts 

Tartaric acid 16 parts 

Carmine 1 part 

Ammonia water, 

strongest 288 parts 

Sugar, white, crystal- 
lized 36 parts 

Gum arabic, pow- 
dered 60 parts 

Distilled water, 
quantity sufficient 

to make 400 parts 

Dissolve the silver nitrate and the 
sodium carbonate separately, each in a 
portion of the distilled water, mix the 
solutions, collect the precipitate on " 



filter, wash, and put the w as h e d p recm : 
tate, still moist, into a mortar T t 
add the tartaric acid, and rub to e ° et \ 
until eftervescence ceases Now v 
solve the carmine in the ammonia wat^ 
(winch latter should be of specific 
ity .882, or contain 34 per cent of ' 
monia), filter, and add the filtrate to rt 
silver tartrate magma in the mort 
Add the sugar and gum arabic rub i 
together, and add gradually, with cot? 
stant agitation, sufficient distilled wm. 
to make 400 parts. atei 

Gold Indelible Ink.— Make two sola 
tions as follows: 

1, — Chloride of gold and 

sodium J p ar ^ 

Water 10 parts 

Gum A p ar t 3 

2. — Oxalic acid ....... 1 part 

Water 5 parts 

Gum 2 parts 

The cloth or stuff to be written on 
should be moistened with liquid Xo. 2. 
Let dry, and then write upon the pre- 
pared place with liquid No. 1, using 
preferably a quill pen. Pass a hot iron 
over the mark, pressing heavily. 

INDIA, CHINA, OR JAPAN INK. 

Ink by these names is based on lamp- 
black, and prepared in various ways. 
Many makes flow less easily from the 
pen than other inks, and are less durable 
than ink that writes paler and afterwards 
turns black. The ink is usually unfitted 
for steel pens, but applies well with a 
brush. 

I. — Lampblack (finest) is , ground 
to a paste with very weak liquor oi 
potassa, and this paste is then ohfiusal 
through water slightly alkalized witii p- 
tassa, after which it is collected, washed 
with clean water, and dried; ™ e V 
powder is next levigated to a s mootn, 
stiff paste, with a strong filtered deco 
tion of carrageen or Irish moss, ° 
quince seed, a few drops of es sen 
musk, and about half as much essM f 
of ambergris being added, by ™* 
perfume, toward the end of the F . ^ 
the mass is, lastly, molded i lU ° chinese 
which are ornamented wiUl t0e y 
characters and devices, as soon 

are dry and hard. . tin 

II. —A weak solution of fine B ^ & 
is boiled at a high temperature 
digester for 2 hours, and thei i in f - A is 
vessel for 1 hour more. 1** l l0 per 
next filtered and evaporated to ^ 
consistency, either m a steam 
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tj) _ bath. It is, lastly, made into a 

Tste Sbrfore, with lampblack which 
Kfleen previously heated to dull red- 
S s a " well-closed crucible Neither 
Sf the above gelatinizes m cold weather, 
Uke the ordinary imitations. 

To Keep India Ink Liquid.— If one has 
to work with the ink for some time, a 
=mall piece should be dissolved in warm 
SSrand the tenth part of glycerine 
Tdded, which mixes intimately with the 
fah after shaking for a short time. India 
t thu. prepay -k f p^W^ 



in 



a "corked 1 bottle, and if a black jell} 
should form in the cold it is quickly difl- 
solved by heating- The ink flows well 
from the pen and does not wipe. 

INK POWDERS AND LOZENGES. 

Anv of these powders may, by the ad- 
dition of mucilage of gum arable, be 
made into lozenges or buttons— the ink 
buttons" or "ink stones" m use abroad 
and much affected by travelers. 

The following makes a good service- 
able black ink, on macerating the pow- 
der in 100 times its weight ot ram or 
distilled water for a few days: 
I,— Powdered gallnuts . . 16 parts 

Gum arabic 8 parts 

Cloves 1 P art 

Iron sulphate 10 P arts 

Put into an earthenware or glass 
vessel, cover with 100 parts of ram or 
distilled water, and set aside for 10 days 
or 2 weeks, giving an occasional shake 
the first 3 or 4 days. Decant and bottle 

for use. , . 

The following is ready for use instant- 
ly on being dissolved in water: 

H._Aleppo gallnuts 84 parts 

Dutch Madder 6 parts ^ 

Powder, mix, moisten, and pack into 
the percolator. Extract with hot water, 
filter, and press out. To the filtrate add 
4 parts of iron acetate (or pyroacetate) 
and 2* parts of tincture of mdigo. i>ut 
into the water bath and evaporate to dry- 
ness and powder the dry residue. 

LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. 

These are for writing on lithographic 
stones or plates: 

I — Mastie (in tears), 8 ounces; shel- 
lac, 12 ounces; Venice turpentine, 1 
ounce. Melt together, add wax, 1 
pound; tallow, 6 ounces. When dis- 
solved, add hard tallow soap (m _ shav- 
ings), 6 ounces; and when the whole is 
perfectly combined, add lampblack 4 
ounces. Mix well, cool a little. «nd then 



pour it into molds, or upon a slab, and 
when cold cut it into square pieces. 

II. (Lasteyrie). — Dry tallow soap, 
mastic (in tears), and common soda (in 
fine powder), of each, 30 parts; shellac, 
150 parts; lampblack, IS parts. Mix as 
indicated in Formula I. 

MARKING OR LABELING INKS: 
Black Marking Inks. — 

I. — Borax 60 parts 

Shellac 180 parts 

Boiling water 1,000 parts 

Lampblack, a sufficient quantity. 
Dissolve the borax in the water, add 
the shellac to the solution and stir until 
dissolved. Rub up a little lampblack 
with sufficient of the liquid to form a 
paste, and add the rest of the solution a 
little at a time and with constant rubbing. 
Test, and if not black enough, repeat the 
operation. To get the best effect— a 
pure jet-black— the lampblack should b 
purified and freed from the calcium 
phosphate always present m the com 
mercial article to the extent, frequently, 
of 85 to 87 per cent, by treating wrt 
hydrochloric acid and washing wi 
water. 

II.— An ink that nothing will bleach l 
made by mixing pyrogallic acid and sal 
phate of iron in equal parts. Particu 
farly useful for marking labels on bottle 
containing acids. Varnish the labe 
after the Ink is dry so that moisture w 
not affect it. 

COLORED MARKING INKS: 

Eosine Red. — 

EosineB v 1 drachm 

Solution of mercuric ^ 

Mfeada::: ^ T 

Rectified spirit jounces 

Oil of lavender gouges 

Distilled water 8 ounces 



ve tne eosine i« ■■■>■- — 

and finally make up. 

Orange-- dr&chm 

Aniline orange g drachms 

Sugar - . - - - - • • ■ - 4 ounces 

Distilled water to 



Blue.— 



** ■ ui,„ 3 . . 1 drachm 

I._Resorcm blue g d chmS 

Distilled water ° « ra 

Mix and agitate occasionally for S 
hours, then add: 



